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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~——. 


HE latest news from Spaiz ail points in the direction of 

war. As we write the Spanish Government is considering 
some form of ultimate proposals, if not an ultimatum, sent 
them from Washington. What these proposals are is not 
exactly known, but probably they ask for an immediate 
armistice, the right of America to send help to the Cuban 
population, the gradual but rapid withdrawal of the Spanish 
troops, and the real autonomy of Cuba. We have argued 
in another column that Spain cannot and will not yield, 
but of course there is always in politics the possi- 
bility of the unforeseen happening. Apart from this, 
we do not see how war can be avoided. Meantime, Con- 
gress is overwhelmingly in favour of war, and is kept 
quiet with the greatest difficulty. And here we must saya 
word in regard to Mr. McKinley’s aetion. He may or may 
not be a weak man, but at any rate he and the American 
nation—the newspapers are not the nation—kave behaved 
with really wonderful dignity. There has been no blustering 
or bullying by the Executive, and as the gravity of the 
situation has increased, so has the gravity and highminded- 
ness of the Administration. The Anglo-Saxon race may be 
proud of its bigger half. 





On Monday the Report on the ‘ Maine’ disaster was sub- 
mitted to Congress, together with a covering Message from 
the President. The findings of the Commission are in sub- 
stance that the discipline on board the ‘ Maine’ was excellent, 
and that the temperature of the magazines was normal; that 
there were two explosions with a very short interval between 
them, the ship being lifted by the first; that “the technical 
details ” of the investigation show that a mine exploded on the 
port side; that this external explosion exploded the magazines; 
and finally, that “the Court cannot find evidence to fix the 
responsibility.” In plain English, this means that the 
‘Maine’ was blown up by a submarine mine, but that there 
is no means of saying who put it there, or who fired it. It 
should be added that the ‘Maine’ had been in Havana three 
weeks before the explosion, that apparently there was no ill- 
feeling caused by her presence, and that the position which 
the ship first occupied when she entered the harbour was not 
altered. 


The military situation in Egypt for the moment remains 
stale-mate. Mahmond is lying entrenched in the bush, and 
though the Sirdar watches him closely, he wisely does not 
attack, for time is all on the side of those who have, as we 
have, plenty of provisions, and against those who have none. 
At the same time, the Sirdar has made a move on Mahmoud’s 
communications, which may prove of the greatest possible 
importance. On Saturday last the gunboats carrying the 
15th Battalion moved to Shendy, Mahmond’s base on the 
Nile, and attacked his “reserve depot.” The attack was 








Jehadia being killed, six hundred and forty-five men, mostly 
slaves, being captured, besides many horses, mules, and 
donkeys. There were also fourteen boxes of ammunition and 
a quantity of grain and cattle. Our casualties were nil. Unfor- 
tunately the Dervish leader at Shendy was warned by an Arab 
scout of the approach of the gunboats, and so the family of 
Mahmoud and of some of his Emirs had time to escape. 
Shendy was burnt and the forts destroyed. Mahmoud’s 
retreat to the Nile is therefore cut off, and he can only either 
(1) attack us, (2) wait to be attacked, which means the rapid 
dissolution of his force from hunger and demoralisation, or 
(3) retreat towards Kassala. In all probability what will 
happen will be a repetition of Toski. Mahmoud’s force, when 
more than half-ruined by his hesitation, will be hurled at our 
force, and will thus beat itself to death. It remains to be 
said that on Wednesday General Hunter made a reconnaissance 
in force, and got near enough to get a partial view of 
Mahmoud’s encampment. The Dervishes were lying sometimes 
three-deep in the trenches they have made, but though the 
artillery sent in a few shots, they made no reply. They 
probably are short of ammunition, and also wanted to tempt 
us to attack. The stream of deserters from Mahmoud’s camp 
is a good sign. 


The Russian Government, in the Official Messenger of 
March 29th, informed the world that it had two days 
previously signed an agreement with the Government of 
China, under which the latter have ceded to Russia “the 
usufruct” of Port Arthurand Talienwan, “ with the territories 
adjacent thereto,” for twenty-five years, with right of ex- 
tending the lease “ by mutual consent.” China, moreover, 
allows Russia to connect these ports by railway with the 
Trans-Siberian main line. The Messenger describes this 
transaction as one “connecting the extreme points of the 
two Continents of the Old World,” and “ having, therefore, a 
high historical value for Russia,” and points out that “the 
arrangement injures the interests of no foreign State.” On the 
contrary, Talienwan will be opened to “the merchant ships of all 
foreign nations, and become a new and very wide market for 
commerce and industry in the Far Hast,’’—evidence of which, 
we may add, was immediately given by an order for 36,000 
tons of steel rails to be landed by foreign contractors in 
Talienwan. The right of fortifying Port Arthur is included 
in the lease, the Russian flag is already flying in both ports, 
and both have been garrisoned with Russian troops and 
Russian artillery. The cession in perpetuity is, in fact, 
complete, and we need not point out that it carries with it a 
certainty of Russian sovereignty over Manchuria, including 
the peninsula of Liau-tung. The grand coup has been carried 
out most dramatically in silence, and the Russian Press is in 
the highest exultation, which it shows in part by sneering 
comments upon British inability to resist. 

We see no particular reason for resistance, but our trading 
classes and our Jingoes are much excited, and apparently 
desire war with Russia. We do not believe that either the 
country or the Government share their feelings, but orders 
have been sent to mobilise the fleet in the Far East, and it 
seems clear that the Cabinet have decided upon some change 
of policy which will greatly modify our position in China 
What this change is will be explained to the public on 
Tuesday, when Mr. Balfour, without submitting papers, is te 
make a great explanatory speech. The rumonr is that we are 
to occupy Chefoo, as a base from which we can put pressure 
on Pekin equal to that of our rivals, and that a cession 
is also to be demanded from which we can protect free 
trade upon the Yangtse Kiang. The former step seems 
to us obviously unwise, as placing us in a position of hostile 
watchfulness at once to Russia, Germany, and Japan; but 
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the latter would be a great stroke of policy, subject only 
to the drawback that we may hereafter be compelled to 
preserve order in the Bengal of China. Nothing, bowever, 
is as yet certain, or will be until Tuesday, but we note 
signs that both Berlin and Paris are aware that some great 
step is about to be taken by Great Britain. 


Lord Selborne, better known as Lord Wolmer, who is 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies, made on Tuesday rather 
an important speech to the Liberal Union Club, He was 
entirely opposed to war with Russia, because of what she had 
done in the Far East. We had had enough of Humpty- 
Dumpties. We had spent fifty millions and fifty thousand 
lives in the Crimean War in the vain effort to set one up, and 
ought to have had enough of resisting {the inevitable. He 
would make a casus belli of the “open door,” but not of the 
possession of Port Arthur. “Was that the only spot from 
which Pekin could be controlled?” Germany and France, 
he reminded his audience, could approach China only by sea. 
He referred also to the “doctrine” of compensation, and 
declared that “the degree of compensation” was a matter for 
this country to settle. He could not see that there was more 
humiliation for England in abandoning Talienwan than 
for Russia in abandoning Corea. Lord Selborne pro- 
fessed that he spoke only for himself, but he can hardly 
be ignorant of the policy of the Government, and is not 
likely, while he represents a Department in Parliament, to 
oppose the policy of the Cabinet. If his words are to be 
taken as official, they mean that we shall not fight Russia 
over Liau-tung, but shall exact a “satisfactory ” compensa- 
tion. It is noteworthy that no one seems to understand 
precisely the position of Japan. We have scarcely any 
doubt ourselves that she has been satisfied by Russia, pro- 
bably by a grant of a free hand in the peninsular portion of 
Corea. 


The Indian Government has sent home its proposals for 
the rehabilitation of the Indian currency, but they are not 
to be either accepted or rejected at once. In a speech in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday, after a debate raised 
by Mr. Vicary Gibbs, the Secretary for India announced that 
the proposals would be submitted to a Departmental Com- 
mittee of officials and experts, who would report upon them 
and the whole monetary system of India. The speech was 
marked, as all similar speeches have been, by a quite singular 
note of hesitation, Lord George Hamilton declaring that he 
had been a bimetaliist for twenty-five years, but felt that 
bimetallism without an international agreement was im- 
possible, and that international agreement could not be at- 
tained. He seemed scarcely more hopeful of a gold standard, 
and was, in fact, certain only of one thing,—that to open the 
Indian Mints, and allow the value of the rupee to drop in- 
definitely, would be “an act of lunacy.” The President of 
the new Committee, which will have the rank and powers of 
a Royal Commission, is to be Sir Henry Fowler, and the 
situation in India is so vexatious owing to the high rate of 
discount now reigning, and the withdrawal of capital from 
commerce, that the Report is expected at an early date. The 
course taken is a disappointing one, but as we have shown 
elsewhere, there was, in the fierce conflict of opinions, and 
the absence of any competent determining authority, no 
alternative. 


The French Chamber must have presented a curious scene 
on Wednesday. M. Viviani, a Socialist, presented the Report 
of the Panama Commission, which regrets the impunity 
accorded to delinquents, censures “the police mancuvres 
concocted at the Ministry of the Interior ” and the “ negotia- 
tions” with Arton, and blames the participation of public 
men in pecuniary transactions with public authorities. Inan 
ordinary case the Chamber would have accepted the Report 
and passed on to other business, but the peasants of France 
have lost the greater part of the seventy millions sunk in the 
Panama Canal, and the elections are coming on. The Depu- 
ties therefore at once ordered the Report to be placarded 
in every Commune, and with it M. Viviani’s speech, and on 
the following day “unanimonsly ” adopted the conclusions of 
the Report. Some of them, at least, must have felt like 
criminals ordered to praise a Judge’s charge against them, but 
no one had the courage to resist. It is by no means certain 
that the little shareholders, who are now certain that they 





. . _ 
will get nothing out of Panama, have forgiven the tolerance 


of the Republic, and “‘ Panama” may swell the vote both for 
the Right and for the Socialists. Those, being in the minorit 
are the two unsmirched parties, y, 


It is held in Paris to be probable that the Court of 
Cassation will quash the Zola trial. The Judge commis. 
sioned to examine the proceedings has decided that the 
Judge of Assize had no right to allow General Boisdeffre 
to give evidence and refuse permission to CrOS8-examing 
him, that the oath administered to Madame de Boulancy, a 
material witness, was not the legal one, and that no right of 
prosecution rested with the Government. It should have 
been institnted by the calumniated Court-Martial. The fn] 
Court has still to give its decision, but the last objection 
though technical, is, we fancy, final, and the proceedings will 
almost certainly be annulled. A new trial can be instituted, 
but the Government has had enough of the affair, and ip 
view of the elections it will probably remain inactive. The 
Court-Martial can hardly move of itself, and a proceeding 
which, though justified by M. Zola’s unreasoning violence, 
reflected much discredit on French justice, will pass into the 
great limbo of forgotten but influential scandals. 


In the midst of the hubbub created by the condition of 
foreign affairs, the British Treasury continues marvellously 
rich. The receipts of the year amount to the “ record” 
total of £106,614,000, or £3,570,000 above the estimate, 
The increase, too, is distributed over every item, the 
Death-duties, with Sir William Harcourt’s reforms, having 
actually brought £11,100,000. It is calenlated that next 
year the total yield of all imposts will be even greater, 
though owing to the immense expenditure the surplus 
will be far less. The return is, of course, satisfactory 
in a way, for money is one source of power, but we 
confess we view the figures with a certain sense of dis. 
may. The nation is so rich that it regards economy with 
annoyance and extravagance without disgust, and when tho 
lean years come, as come they will, the people will find them. 
selves saddled with obligations, which no doubt they will dis. 
charge, but with a bitter sense that their representatives 
have been carried off their feet. The country needs a larger. 
minded Joseph Hume. 


On Monday Mr. Dillon resumed the debate on the Prisons 
Bill in a rather commonplace speech. He was followed by 
Mr. Davitt, who spoke with great feeling, and on the whole, 
with moderation. After declaring that if they could translate 
into rules the feelings and wishes of the Home Secretary, he 
was sure that the prisons would be managed in a humane 
spirit, Mr. Davitt, among other things, objected to the 
prisoners who committed disciplinary offences being tried 
by the directors and governors. He also wished that a 
list of punishments for bad conduct, and rewards for 
good conduct, should be hung in every cell. On the whole, 
he pleaded for making prisons “asylums for the cure and 
prevention of crime as a species of moral insanity rather 
than mere punitive and deterrent institutions.” He pleaded, 
not for luxuries, but a more merciful and humane discipline. 
We are, as must be all thinking men, for combining 
reformation with the work of deterring and punishing, but 
we cannot admit that punishment, if properly used, has 
not a reforming effect. It must not be forgotten also that the 
prisoner often springs from so low and degraded and poor a 
class, that the only punishment he can feel, and so the only 
deterrent on his class, is a very severe discipline. If al! 
prisoners were men sprung from the educated and luxuriously 
living class, the task would be much easier, for loss of liberty 
and a severe régime are to them strong punishments. Can 
we be sure that plentiful food and plenty of society would not 
almost attract certain members of the criminal class ? 


We congratulate the Duke of Fife most heartily on the 
manly and sensibie speech made by him at the annual dinner 
of the Royal Colonial Institution. It takes courage as well 
as wisdom to admit that one has been intimately connected 
with an institution or other corporate body which has failed, 
for this is what the Duke of Fife in effect admitted. His 
speech was a condemnation of the Chartered Company system 
by one who has been a director. A board of gentlemen 


sitting in London, however able and honest they might be, 
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could not, ke declared, exercise the same control as the 
erial authority, with all its prestige and military 


rer and “therefore he for one warmly welcomed the 
wise and admirable scheme which he observed had lately 


been formed by the present Colonial Secretary for 
the fature government of the Chartered Company’s terri- 
tory.” The Duke of Fife went on to allude “to 
a certain deplorable incident—the invasion of a neigh- 
pouring country’s territory by the forces of the Company 
of which he had been a director—an invasion delibe- 
rately planned and carried out by the Company’s agents 
without their knowledge and without their possible consent, 
as he could show if he were to go into matters which he would 
prefer to forget. It was preposterous to suppose that such 
a grave violation of duty could have been perpetrated by any 
individuals who felt themselves under the direct control of 
the British Government.” That is absolutely true. Mr. 
Rhodes and Dr. Jameson could not have got the men 
they influenced to move had they been working as Im- 
perial officers in an Imperial territory. As proof of this, 
mote the anxiety displayed by Mr. Rhodes to get “the 
jumping-off place” put under the Company. 


In the Commons on Friday, March 25th, Mr. Powell 
Williams made a very satisfactory statement as to the 
Army doctors. In future there is to be a special and 
separate Army Medical Corps—like the Corps of Engi- 
neers or the Army Service Corps—within which the doctors 
are to have real and not sham military rank. That is, 
ithey are to be Colonels, Majors, and Captains after the 
manner of the Army Service officers. This reform ought 
to have been made years ago, but it is to be hoped that 
it is not too late, and that a really good stamp of man 
will henceforth be attracted into the Corps, which ought 
to become one of the most respected, as well as one of the 
most important, in the Army. Having won so great a 
victory the doctors wanted more, and asked for the restora- 
tion of the medical officers to the regiments. Mr. Brodrick 
was sympathetic, but declared that in order to carry out the 
proposal they would have to add sixty officers to the Medical 
Department. We regret the decision. If the Army doctors 
could spend their first five years of service with a regiment 
they would get into touch with regimental life, and learn far 
more of the ordinary Army conditions than they will under 
the new plan. 


In the House of Commons on Monday an interesting 
discussion took place on the new Public Buildings proposals 
of the Government. Mr. Dillon, who opened the debate, thought 
‘very characteristically that the least thing the Government 
should do was to give Ireland £200,000. Instead of wasting 
money on public buildings, spend it on the starving peasants 
of Ireland. Mr. Herbert Gladstone made an appeal to the 
Government which we note, with the liveliest possible regret, 
was rejected. Mr. Gladstone asked that the new street 
which is to supersede Parliament Street and continue 
Whitehall should not merely be as broad as is Whitehall, 
but should—by means of slightly recessing the new public 
offices—as it were, widen and spread out as it enters 
Parliament Square. The result of this very sound proposal 
would be to give the maximum, and not the minimum, view 
of the splendid group of buildings formed by the Abbey and 
the Houses of Parliament. Unhappily the Government 
have decided to keep to the present width of Whitehall, the 
practical effect of which will be to protrude a rigid corner of 
stone into the line of vision of those who are coming down 
Whitehall and expecting the view of Westminster Abbey. 
To give the fuller view of Westminster Abbey would cost a 
little more money no doubt, but it would be money well spent. 
During the debate nothing was said about the new South 
Kensington buildings. Is it too late, we wonder, to appeal 
for the carrying out of the old plan, a model of which is, or 
was till lately, to be seen at the Museum ? 


In the House of Lords on Thursday Lord Stanmore called 
attention to the condition of affairs in Uganda, and took up 





the position which has been repeatedly urged in these columns, | 
—namely, that there was a grievous want of discretion shown | 
in the handling of the Soudanese troops by Major Macdonald | 
and the authorities of the Protectorate. Lord Stanmore 

also dwelt strongly upon what we have always held to be the 


essential point. The evil was to some extent due to Uganda ' 


being under the Foreign Office. Able as are the officials of 
that Department, they are not fitted to rule “a savage or 
semi-civilised country.” You cannot, in fact, manage all the 
many and absorbing international affairs of this nation, and 
in odd hours do a large share of the work of the Colonial 
Office. An accountant’s office could not run a great estate on 
Saturday afternoons. The Duke of Devonshire made the 
suitable official reply to Lord Stanmore, and stated that Mr. 
Berkeley, who had now returned to U ganda, would inquire 
and report on all the circumstances. We do not wish to 
press hardly on Major Macdonald, who is a brave officer, and 
doubtless tried to do his best, but in Uganda we cannot help 
thinking he was the wrong man in the wrong place. 


We desire to draw the attention of those who are interested 
in the sugar bounties question to the extremely able state- 
ment of the case against countervailing duties made in the 
Pall Mall Gazette of Thursday by Mr. Hudson Kearley. We 
cannot summarise the whole interview, but we note his state- 
ment that “it is possible to sell in the English market at a 
handsome profit cane-sugar, even at the prevailing excep- 
tionally low prices.” He points out that even a duty of only 
£1 per ton on sugar would, owing to the unavoidable custom- 
house friction, be a very heavy burden on the confectionery 
and allied trades. He calculates that some hundred thousand 
men are employed in the confectionery business alone,—and 
the confectionery business is the child of very cheap sugar. 
Again, the confectionery trade brings a great deal of work, 
indirectly as well as directly,—for the machinery required by 
it is most elaborate and complicated. We cannot enter into 
a controversy upon the facts or figures stated by Mr. Kearley, 
but we recommend his statement to all who wish to under. 
stand the sugar question. 


A rather absurd libel action has this week interested the 
public. Mr. W.S. Gilbert, the writer of comic operas, is not 
only a dramatist, but a poet and a man of genius. It is an 
exaggeration but not an absurdity to call him, as was 
recently done, the “English Aristophanes.” Like many, 
perhaps most, men of his powers, he is sensitive and a severe 
critic, and recently passed some sharp comments upon 
eminent actors. The Hra, defending the profession, laughed 
at Mr. Gilbert as a sort of Grand Llama or elephant, and 
made other strictures, rather vulgar, but hardly outside the 
limits of old-fashioned hostile criticism. Mr. Gilbert, instead 
of smiling, or writing about “irresponsible indolent re- 
viewers,” was unwise enough to bring an action; and as 
the jurymen, who never read the “Dunciad,” could not 
agree, he had to pay his own costs. He will next time, 
we hope, admire the lofty serenity of Sir William Har- 
court, who is caricatured as an elephant at least once 
a week, and does not even trumpet indignation. In his 
charge to the jury Mr. Justice Day uttered one note- 
worthy obiter dictum. A charge of conceit, he said, could 
not bring a man into odium and contempt, for it “more 
often brought him respect, and obliged people to make room 
for him.” That is original; and we rather think it is true. 
We never knew a man fail from conceit, though we could 
point to many who have failed for want of it. The true 
question is only whether the conceit is justified ; and in Mr. 
Gilbert’s case it could, we think, receive even from his 
enemies only one just answer. 


The polling in the by-election at Maidstone took place on 
Saturday, and was declared the same night, Mr. Cornwallis, 
the Unionist, carrying the seat bya majority of 178. Mr. 
Cornwallis polled 2,214 votes, and his opponent, Mr. J. 
Barker, 2,036. In 1895 the Unionist candidate was returned 
unopposed. In 1892 Mr. Cornwallis won the seat by 816 
votes. Wednesday was the polling-day in the Wokingham 
division of Berkshire. The result was the return of Captain 
Young, the Unionist candidate, by a majority of 1,036. 
Captain Young polled 4,726 votes, and his opponent, Mr. 
Palmer, 3,690. In 1895 the Unionist majority was 2,248. 
There has been the usual amount of newspaper talk and 
excitement about these elections and the falling off in the 
Unionist majorities, but we cannot confess to any very 
strong feeling in the matter of by-elections, especially when 
seats are not lost. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 111}. e 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_>—_—_ 


THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN. 


N spite of the optimistic telegrams that have been so 
I freely sent from America as to the result of the Report 
on the loss of the ‘Maine,’ we remain convinced that, 
short of that unforeseen event happening which may 
always, and sometimes does, happen in politics, war 
will speedily break out over Cuba. We may be told 
that we are alarmists, but let any of those who think 
that peace is not going to be disturbed ask them- 
selves calmly what are their grounds for optimism, 
and what influences are at work to affect the situa- 
tion. Peace, it is clear, might be secured in any 
one of the following ways. There would be no war if 
America were to give up her claim to interfere in the 
matter of the Cuban revolt, and were to say frankly :—‘ We 
have made a mistake. We have no locus standi we find 
for dictating to Spain what policy she ought to pursue in 
regard to her revolted island. Spain, after all, has a 
right to do what she will with her own, and we have 
nothing to do with the matter. It may be very sad, but 
the duty and the responsibility are not ours.’ If the 
Americans were in effect to say that, all fear of hostilities 
would doubtless be banished, and Spain might pursue 
in security the pacification or the ruin of the island 
and herself. Another way in which peace could be 
secured would be the surrender of Spain’s claim 
to do what she will with her own. Were Spain 
to let Cuba go, or even to withdraw her troops, 
and merely maintain a nominal suzerainty, peace would 
doubtless settle down on the Caribbean Sea. All need 
or excuse for American intervention would have ended. 
But will, or can, Spain consent to such an arrangement? 
No doubt it would be infinitely the wisest thing that 
Spain could do, but then nations, like men, often cannot, 
even if they would, do the wisest thing. Remember what 
a surrender to the Cubans means. It means the loss of 
Cuba, and the acknowledgment that Spain’s colossal 
efforts to subdue the island have been in vain. It 
means that the two hundred and fifty thousand soldiers 
sent to Cuba have been sent in vain, that some £60,000,000 
has been spent in vain, and that perhaps one hundred 
thousand men have been killed, or permanently ruined in 
health, for absolutely no result. Are these conclusions 
which the Government of a very proud and not very wise 
or businesslike people are likely to accept until they are 
absolutely forced to do so? They would be accepted with 
difficulty by a Government which was absolutely secure 
at home. With how much more difficulty would they 
be accepted by a Government which is hard beset 
by an active pretender, and a Government too which, if 
it commands the respect, does not in any sense command 
the enthusiasm of the people. The Queen-Regent is 
greatly respected, as she deserves to be; but there 
is no sign that the last remains of the grandees 
of Spain would rally round her as the magnates 
of Hungary rallied round her great-grandmother with 
the ery of “ Moriamur pro rege nostro,”—especially, too, as 
the rallying cry would have to be the surrender of Spain’s 
last great colony. 


There remains one other alternative,—one which seems 
most reasonable to Englishmen and Americans. That is, 
that the rebels, with the financial aid of the United States, 
should buy Spain out. It is stated from Washington that 
such an offer has already been made to the Spanish Govern- 
ment. The Cuban Provisional Government, of course 
with the guarantee of the United States, is to raise 
£40,000,000—a milliard of francs—and hand this sum 
over to Spain as soon as the last Spanish soldier has left 
the island. As we have said, the plan will seem very 
reasonable to Englishmen and Americans. They will 
argue that Spain will be rid of the terrible drain of the 
Cuban insurrection, and will have at the same time a round 
sum in gold sufficient to meet her immediate home needs, 
which must be very pressing. No doubt that is common- 
sense, but unless we are greatly mistaken, it is not the 
sort of sense that will appeal to Spain. A matter of 
that kind is, after all, decided not by the Government, 
but by the people, and the people will argue:—‘ It matters 
to us very little whether the Treasury is for the moment 
full or empty. Perhaps if we were given a permanent 





surplus by the offer of America it might be worth 
accepting, but £40,000,000 is not that. It will all go 
at once, not to lighten our burdens or even to build more 
ships, but to reimburse the usurers who have taken up the 
floating Debt. Practically, we shall get nothing by the 
arrangement except the loss of Cuba. If we go on as we 
are we shall manage somehow, for if we are pressed too hard 
we can alwaysrepudiate. At any rate, we will not sacrifice 
our national honour. If we are beaten out of Cuba b 
superior force, well and good,—we yield to fate. Don’t, how. 
ever, let us sneak out with a bag of gold in our pockets,’ 
Depend upon it, these arguments will tell heavily with the 
Spanish people, if not with the Spanish Ministry, and are 
sure to be reflected on the mind of the Government, for 
Sejior Sagasta knows his own people. 


Another factor to be considered is the position of the 
Queen-Regent. In Thursday’s issue the Vienna corre. 
spondent of the Standard gives what he tells us is the 
substance of a letter addressed by the Queen-Regent to 
some of her Austrian relatives. It runs as follows, “T 
am in the difficult position,” wrote the Queen, according 
to the information of the Standard correspondent, “ of 
having to act as the guardian of the dynasty, which [ 
must not expose to any danger, and, at the same time, as 
the defender of the rights of Spain, of her honour and 
interests. The surrender of Cuba in any form whatever 
would unquestionably injure the dynasty under which it 
took place, whereas to tight for it, if necessary, would 
keep those interests intact, together with the honour of 
my country. But the disadvantages under which Spain 
would have to fight are obvious, and a_ peaceful 
solution would best serve every purpose.” Now, if 
this letter is in substance authentic, which we in- 
cline to think it is, the Queen-Regent realises that she, 
and so her son, would very likely be made the scapegoat 
for the loss of Cuba without a fight. Imagine the force of 
the Carlist cry, “ Away with the Austrians who have sold 
the nation and sullied its honour!” By yielding to that 
cry every Spaniard would feel that he was salving his 
wounded honour. ‘ We have been betrayed and sold. Let us 
get rid of the weak and cowardly dynasty who allowed such 
treason. The older Bourbons had faults, but at least they: 
knew how to face the foes of Spain.’ That is, by making 
a scapegoat of the Queen- Regent the Spaniards would get 
rid of the sense of humiliation. Clearly the Queen dare 
not give them that opportunity. On the other hand, if 
Cuba is torn from Spain by the iron hand of America, 
after the Spanish Government has made a brave fight, the 
country will feel no sense of dishonour. They will sub- 
mit to fate with sorrow and regret, but with uninjured 
pride. It is, indeed, quite possible that an unsuccessful 
war in which the Queen behaved with heroism (as she 
certainly would) would make the Spanish people really 
devoted to her and her son, and determined to keep the 
present dynasty on the throne. The Spaniards are not a 
base people, and their instinct would be to stand 
by the Queen who had stood by the nation and risked 
everything to maintain its honour. Practically, then, there 
are no strong influences at work in Spain inclining the 
Government to the policy of being bought out. But we 
havealready been obliged to dismiss the alternatives of aban- 
donment of her present position by America and complete 
surrender by Spain, as impossible. War, therefore, would 
seem the only outcome. Still, we must say at the end of this 
article, as at the beginning, that it is always possible in 
politics that some unforeseen event or influence or tendency 
may appear and change everything. If the unforeseen 
happens, there may of course be peace. If not, we hold, 
as before, that war is the only possible end of the Cuban 
difficulty. After all, was it likely that the American claim 
to interfere in the affairs of an independent nation would 
be acquiesced in without resistance? We support and 
approve of the American claim to interfere, but that does 
not blind us to the momentous character and tremen- 
dous consequences of that claim. 





RUSSIAN PROGRESS IN ASIA. 


ie English dread of Russia which so materially 

affects their external policy, and is at this moment 
involving them in all kinds of difficulties, is natural 
enough. Our countrymen do not acknowledge it, but 





their imagination, like the imagination of Americans, is 
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greatly affected by size, and the mass of Russia, which to- 
day covers nearly seven millions of square miles—thirty- 
five times the area of France—the multitude of her 
eople, who are now forty millions more numerous 
than the greatest of the remaining white nations, and the 
fact that these vast spaces and this enormous population 
are undivided from each other by any independent king- 
dom or any expanse of water, impresses them with a 
certain sense of awe. That sense is deepened by the 
knowledge that the Empire is moved on all great occasions 
by the will of one man, who may either be great or have 
reat advisers, and by the fact that as the ends of Russian 
olicy are not dictated even by that man, but by imperious 
hysical necessities, its onward march never ceases and is 
always straight. No matter who reigns, or what may be 
the incidents of her career, Russia flows on like a glacier, 
solid, yet always in motion, towards the open water, 
without access to which she can never be rich and never 
accomplish whatever destiny is reserved for her. It was 
certain, as every Scandinavian knew three hundred years 
ago, that Russia would never pause in her westward march 
until she reached the Baltic, where for three hundred 
years she has stopped. It is certain, as every Asiatic 
Mahommedan knows, that she will not give up her march 
to the southward till she reaches the Mediterranean. And 
it was certain, from the day when [van I. with much hesita- 
tion accepted the lordship of Siberia from the brigand 
Yermak ,that she would spread to the Yellow Sea, where 
on Friday last she arrived, and arrived, if the tele- 
grams from Port Arthur may be trusted, as a Power with 
her armour on. Persistence like that in the movement 
of so vast a force naturaily creates fear, which is not 
diminished by the fact that Russia does her work with 
singular completeness. The glacier crushes into powder 
all that is in its path. The great Tartar tribes which 
once conquered the Northern world, and held Russia itself 
in subjection for two hundred and fifty years, and of whose 
vast dominion the Khanates of Central Asia are only 
broken débris, have become obedient subjects, ready to 
follow her standard wherever it may lead. From the 
Ural Mountains to the Yellow Sea, a distance of many 
thousand miles, there is no tribe whose chieftain dreams 
that he can resist an order from the great white Prince 
upon the Baltic. Even her Chinese subjects are obedient, 
and there is no probability that when Manchuria becomes 
avowedly Russian its twenty millions of people will be 
anything but quiet taxpayers intent on amassing wealth. 
The Russians have the secret of empire as completely as 
ourselves, while they create less annoyance among Asiatics, 
and assimilate their subject populations in a way to which 
we make no pretension. Their strength, too, goes on in- 
creasing. The outflow of their peasantry never ceases, and 
the Trans-Asian Railway once completed, say in 1905, their 
Asiatic plains will be populated, owned, and cultivated by an 
immigration at the rate of two hundred thousand a year of 
pure Russians, white men content with husbandry, subject 
to the conscription, and reverencing the head of their State 
asa kind of earthly deity. After fifty years of that process 
there will be no more possibility of resistance in Northern 
Asia from any native Power thaa there is possibility of 
resistance to the Americans from the Indians who once 
owned their soil. From “the Baltic to the Ural on to 
the Yellow Sea,” as Poushkin once sung, an order trans- 
mitted from St. Petersburg by telegraph will be the final, 
irresistible, and unresisted law. 


It is natural that such a Power so vast, so persistent, 
and so successful should be greatly dreaded, but why it 
should at this moment be so specially dreaded by our 
countrymen we confess we cannot see, any more than we 
can see why we should waste our energies and our wealth 
in an endeavour to arrest it. True, we have a great place 
in Southern Asia; but India is not more threatened be- 
cause the Russians have reached the North Pacific than 
before, but less threatened. The first Russian motive for 
spreading, the necessity for reaching open water, is grati- 
fied, thoroughly gratified, for the possession of Liau-tung 
rounds off the Russian dominion in North Asia as com- 
pletely as they could have rounded it if they had possessed 
the power of creating boundaries. The second motive, the 
search for revenue, is also gratified, for Northern China 
and the trade of Siberia, which the moment the railway 
18 finished will increase by leaps and bounds, will fill the 
Treasury as no war with Great Britain could possibly do. 
And the third motive, the lust of empire merely as empire, 
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to which we attribute such force, is also gratified, for 
dominion in China appears to every Russian and every 
inhabitant of Northern Asia a greater thing than dominion 
in India. There has been no rivalry with India, and no 
struggle; but the rivalry between St. Petersburg and 
Pekin has lasted centuries, and has given rise to some 
bitter struggles, in which China has not invariably been 
defeated. Our direct interest, if we are to put all other 
considerations aside, is that Russia, passing by India as 
an uncertain and difficult prize, should fasten upon China 
instead, and find there an adequate reward for ambition 
and a full occupation for any surplus strength. The 
occupation will be a very full one, for Japan in the end 
will either be menaced or will think herself menaced, and 
will be at least as powerful an opponent as for centuries 
Turkey has proved herself to be. The seizure of Port 
Arthur, of which we make so much, is a_ benefit 
to a maritime Power like Japan, as it also is to 
us, for it transfers the great arena of battle from 
the land, where Russians are so strong, to the sea, 
where their strength, owing to the inland character of 
their people, must always be artificial. And finally, why 
should the Russians, who are at all events white men and 
Christians, be worse neighbours than the Japanese, who 
are yellow men, and—we use the word with no intention of 
affront—heathen besides? If we resolve to fight Russia 
in the Far East, we can do it only with the help of the 
Japanese, and we shall do it only for their advantage. 
Without a Japanese army we can no more keep Russia 
outside Manchuria than we can keep the tide from flooding 
the sands upon our own Kast Coast. What is the good, 
from our point of view, of their ruling Manchuria instead 
of Russians, or of the Mikado guiding Pekin instead of 
the Czar ? We can see none, for the notion that Russia 
could shut up China to her own trade exclusively is the 
purest fantasy, and besides might, if it occurred, be at 
any time made a ground for maritime war. Why should 
we make it ground of war now, when everything sug- 
gests the certainty that in order to make her giant railway 
pay, she will grasp at all the trade she can get ? 

But we shall be told that Russia, once possessed of Port 
Arthur and her railway, will be able to dictate to China 
while we shall not. What is Russia going to dictate to 
China, and what is it that we want to dictate to her? 
We do not want anything except permission to trade, 
which Russia in her own interest will concede if we 
arrange with her, and Russia wants nothing except the 
great provinces, Manchuria (including Liau-tung) and 
Mongolia, which it will take her twenty years fully to 
digest, and which we cannot, whatever we may do, pre- 
vent her from digesting. But after the twenty years ? 
We dislike prophetic politics, especially in this stage of 
the world’s history, when everything is shifting like a 
kaleidoscope, and incline towards short views. Within 
twenty years there may be new alliances, or the great 
Western war may have been fought out, or America may 
be one of the mightiest of sea Powers and rabid for open 
trade with China, or the Chinese Empire may be a welter 
of small States, or—and this is most probable of all—the 
Chinese Court may have transferred itself to the South- 
West, and have left Port Arthur, Wei-hai-wei, Chefoo, and 
Kiao-chow, as bases for pressure upon China, all hanging 
in the air. It seems to us that if we can have peace 
for twenty years by an arrangement with Russia, of 
which we entertain no doubt whatever, that it would be 
something like madness to wage a great war, with its 
endless possibilities, from any viewy policy of this sort, 
a policy the very base of which assumes that a dozen 
unknown quantities will all be found in the end 
to tell against us. We have fought one foolish war 
against Russia already with no result except to increase 
the misery of Eastern Europe, and to fight a second 
out of pure fear that she may at some future time grow 
rich at our expense seems to us the feeblest and least 
sagacious policy that we could pursue, unless indeed we 
give the preference to the popular alternative, the annexa- 
tion of a huge cantle of China, with its consequent demand 
upon our taxpayers and our men. Why cannot we agree 
with Russia that Chinese ports, whoever rules in them, 
shall be open to trade for twenty years, and then watch 
calmly the development of events? At the end of that 
time we shall at least know clearly what we are asked to 
fight for. 
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THE FRENCH CASE IN WEST AFRICA. 


HERE is nothing more important in a controversy 
than to find out what are the real contentions of 
the other side,—to understand their case. What is 
the French case in West Africa P—that is a question of 
paramount importance, for in spite of the more sensa- 
tional appearance of the Chinese problem, the dispute 
with France still remains the most difficult foreign 
problem of the hour. We have no quarrel with those of 
our own countrymen who grow fierce about what they con- 
sider the “ Jingoism ” of British public opinion in regard 
to France. Though we may not agree with them, we are 
quite willing to admit that those who protest that France 
is, or probably is, in the right and we in the wrong, may 
be doing a patriotic work. There is nothing more foolish 
than to get angry with those who conscientiously hold 
that their own country is in the wrong. But though 
we think that the champions of anti-Jingoism are per se 
doing a good and useful work, and ought to be given 
the most respectful and attentive hearing, we cannot 
but think that their criticisms should not be purely of 
the negative order. We ought not merely to be told 
that England is in the wrong, or unreasonable, or aggres- 
sive. We ought to have a clear and specific state- 
ment of the French case. We want, that is, a statement 
of the arguments relied on by France to uphold her 
seizure of Boussa and the territory which is prima facie in 
the Hinterland of a British Colony. When in 1884 we 
were nearly involved in a war with Russia over the 
Penjdeh incident, Mr. Stead did, we believe, a real service 
by putting himself in communication with the Russian 
authorities and stating their case with all the force at his 
command. We should like to see some such apology for 
French action in West Africa put forward here. But as 
we have said, this is unfortunately what we do not get, 
and what the critics of the British case do not appear 
able to give us. Every attempt we have yet made to 
discover the nature of the French case has led to dis- 
appointment. When, then, it was announced that 
M. Francis de Pressensé, the brilliant editor of the 
Temps, who is an acknowledged authority on the French 
Colonial policy in West Africa, had written on the French 
case in the Nineteenth Century, we felt that at last we 
should get to close quarters with the subject. To read 
his article in the April Nineteenth Century is, however, 
only another disappointment. It contains a good many 
pleasant things about England as a nation, and a good 
deal of abuse of “ plaintiff’s attorney”—Mr. Chamber- 
lain—but of clear, specific statement of the French 
contentions there is none. One would have thought that 
So experienced and so well informed a publicist as the 
editor of the Temps would have seen the uselessness of 
trying to improve the French position by abusing Mr. 
Chamberlain. We do not wish to hold a brief for 
Mr. Chamberlain, but it is ridiculous to suppose that 
anything is to be gained by insinuating that Mr. Cham- 
berlain is bullying Lord Salisbury in the Cabinet over 
West Africa, and is hounding on his unwilling chief 
to trample on the rights of France. But even sup- 
posing all this to be as true as it is in reality 
untrue, what good can it possibly do to put it forward 
when admittedly what is wanted is cool argument and 
dry light? Let us put it to M. de Pressensé plainly, 
—what would he think of an English writer who ferreted 
out attacks on M. Hanotaux in the Opposition Press, 
and tried to.represent him as the evil genius of the 
French Ministry, who would not allow poor honest but 
weak M. Méline to play a loyal and straightforward part ? 
M. de Pressensé would say, and say quite rightly, that the 
English writer was suffering from a delusion, and that his 
breach in the Cabinet was a pure invention, and that in 
any case it did not touch the French contention, which was 
the real matter in point. In truth, there is nothing so 
foolish in an international dispute as to go behind the 
visible facts and imagine others. We all know the people 
who in a private dispute perpetually declare that Jones 
would be all right if it were not for that mischievous wife 
of his, who is always egging him on to be disagreeable. 
That, as every one knows, is a very dangerous way of 
approaching private disputes. In disputes between nations 
it is sheer madness for the other side to go behind the 
official position and to try to prejudice the issue by 
charges such as M. de Pressensé insinuates against Mr. 
Chamberlain. 





After what we have without exaggeration named ag 
abuse of the plaintiff’s attorney, M. de Pressensé turng 
for a short time to the real issue. He asks, “ What is the 
English contention?” and then goes on, “If I am not 
mistaken, it is that on three principles—and on three 
principles only—the West African question is to bg 
settled. First we meet with the Hinterland theory, which 
gives prior claim on the back-land of the colony occupying 
the sea-coast. Secondly, we have to do with the Anglo. 
French agreements of 1889-90, drawing a line from Sq 
on the Niger up to Barua on the Lake Tchad. Thirdly, 
and last, we have to refer to treaties with native chiefs 
acknowledging the protectorate of one or the other Power, 
and the validity of which is to be judged by the 
priority of the date and the competency of the 
subscribers.” ‘ Nothing,” he goes on, “is further 
from my thought than to dispute these principles.” 
Then follows the only real attempt to state the French 
plea that France has a right to seize and hold places 
which are primé facie in the Hinterland of a British 
Colony. France, he tells us, “is convinced it will be 
difficult to prove that a kind of common hunting-ground 
has not been reserved on the west of the Niger, in the 
triangular space between the Say-Barua line, the ninth 
parallel, and the Bight of Benin, when these limits have 
been drawn. Exactly because such pains have been taken 
to settle the limits of such a partition it seems perfectly 
reasonable to hold that, if such a regulation has not been 
extended further, it has been advisedly, in order to reserve 
for a final scramble the outside territory.” In plainer 
English, this means that France contends that when we 
settled the Say-Barua line as a division between our 
spheres north and south, both sides intended that it 
should apply not directly south, but only southward 
on the eastern bank of the Niger; and next, that 
because we agree that it would be convenient at a 
particular moment to delimit the western frontier 
of Lagos up to the ninth parallel, we must be held 
to have admitted that the Lagos Hinterland did not 
go beyond the ninth parallel, but was, as it were, 
barred by that line. We can hardly believe that such is 
really the whole French case, but M. de Pressensé makes 
no attempt to explain his oracular statement, except to 
make a general attack upon the folly of the theory of 
Hinterlands. At any rate, we shall prefer to leave it till 
we get something which is expressed with less ambiguity. 
It is impossible to argue against a case which is stated in 
the way that M. de Pressensé states his. After his very 
short and ambiguous incursion into facts, M. de Pressensé 
comes to what we may call the operative part of his paper, 
against which we have nothing to say, except that it is not 
in any sense a statement of the French case, This part 
of M. de Pressens¢’s paper is, in fact, a plea for a general 
“deal” with France. Why, he asks, should there not bea 
give and take? ‘France would probably have to yield 
Boussa, other points too; England would have to look if 
the Chartered Company and Gambia, not to speak of 
Sierra Leone, could not offer some means of exchange. 
I am anxious not to be misunderstood as presenting a 
proposal. I allude simply to what occurs to the mind of 
the man in the street.” M.de Pressensé goes on to argue 
for a “deal” on yet broader grounds. ‘ Why should we 
not try? All the more that events seem to force us to 
such a consummation. Things everywhere are entangling, 
embroiling themselves. Questions are growing one from 
the other. The Western African problem is only one among 
many. After the Eastern question, we have now to deal 
with the Far Eastern question.” 


The whole of the rest of M. de Pressensé’s paper is an 
elaborate plea for a “ deal” with France and Russia in com- 
bination over West Africa and the Far East. Speaking 
on broad lines, we are entirely in agreement with M. de 
Pressensé’s proposal. If France will only give up her atti- 
tude of J’y suis, j’y reste as regards the Hinterland of 
Lagos, and consent to come to terms which are not too 
extravagant, we see no objection to a general under- 
standing on all disputed points, from the Nile to Newfound- 
land, from Hainan to Tunis,—for France must remember 
that though we were so accommodating about the com- 
mercial treaty, we have not forgotten that France stated 
officially to us some eighteen years ago that she had no 
intention of either annexing Tunis or occupying 
permanently. With a little goodwill, then, we see no sort 





of reason why we should not come to a working agree- 
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ment with France. If we are to do so, however, the 
French friends of a better feeling with England must 
disabuse their minds of the ridiculous belief that they 
will make things easier by representing Mr. Chamberlain 
as the villain of the piece,—a villain who is dragging the 
weak but well-meaning Lord Salisbury to the edge of the 
precipice with a felonious intent. If war is to be avoided, 
we must all keep our heads clear and our judgments cool, 
and not make “ bogies.” No doubt it is tempting to do 
go—our Own newspapers are apt to make “ bogies” about 
the Colonial party in France—but it is none the less 
dangerous. France, M. de Pressensé tells us, and we do 
not doubt it, does not want to fight England unless 
the provocation is unbearable. England, we know, 
does not want to fight France unless she is obliged. 
Surely that is a mood out of which a pacific issue may be 


discovered. 





CABINET GOVERNMENT. 


R. ALFRED HOPKINSON, Q.C., the lawyer who 
M has just been placed at the head of the Owen’s 
College, Manchester, and who is a man of thought as 
well as experience, has described in this month’s Cornhill 
what he calls “a revolution” in the government of the 
Empire. It is a revolution too. The House of Commons, 
as he points out, is rapidly ceasing to be a deliberative 
body. All power, legislative as well as executive, is 
passing into the hands of the Cabinet of the day. It 
is the rarest thing in the world for a private Member to 
pass a Bill, or even to obtain opportunity for the discus- 
sion of a Bill, unless indeed the Government wish for it, 
but do not care to take it up for themselves. Then they 
will make an opportunity for it; but as able Departments, 
like able individuals, are apt to be conceited, this very 
seldom occurs. It is even becoming rare for a Govern- 
ment Bill to be thoroughly discussed, the tendency being 
for the Department which has charge of the measure to 
call upon the majority for support, and “force” it 
through comparatively in silence. In some cases, says 
Mr. Hopkinson, “an apocalyptic curse is pronounced 
against all who shall venture to add to or take away any- 
thing from the words of the Bill. The leader of the 
House has been heard trying to silence criticism on his 
own side by declaring that a proposal was that of the 
Ministry whom they were sent thither to support.” We all 
know that as regards foreign politics the House has 
avoided any discussion except of the most perfunctory 
kind; it shirks the very serious Colonial questions which 
have recently arisen; and though it discussed the Indian 
Frontier War, it confined debate to its origin, and left its 
management to be approved or censured by the heads of 
the Executive. Moreover—and this has hitherto escaped 
notice, even with Mr. Hopkinson—discussion even on 
finance, the special province of the House of Commons, 
shows a tendency to die away. Debates on the “esti- 
mates” become more and more formal every year, or are 
used only as occasions for the ventilation of petty local 
grievances or the ideas, usually incorrect, of those who 
devote themselves to special “causes.” The Treasury 
fixes what shall be spent, asks for that sum, and spends it 
without the House either supporting or opposing its 
views,—indeed, in a practical silence. Joseph Hume, if 
he were to revisit Westminster, would be startled into 
forgetting his figures, or, what would be more wonderful, 
into decent grammar. In truth, in all ‘departments of 
political life the Cabinet governs, and not the House of 
Commons, which, instead of governing, confines itself to 
appointing, dismissing, and on occasion silently in- 
fluencing the Cabinet. 


The change is a very great one—an “ unconscious 
revolution,” as Mr. Hopkinson says—and, allowing always 
for the unexpected, such as a cycle of great popular 
suffering, it will, we are inclined to believe, prove to be a 
permanent one. Owing to the insecurity of their seats 
arising from the lowered suffrage, the representatives of 
the people have undergone a change which has gradually, 
but still very rapidly, become fatal to their own power. 
They have become desirous of being individualised,— 
that is, of being something more than members of 
great parties. They have formed groups—even in 
England we have many groups—or they have talked 
much, or they have objected much, until the business of 
the State has become “congested,” and the “time of 





Parliament” has become of almost ludicrous importance. 
Instead of devolving debate on the eminent, they have 
taken it on themselves, with the double result that there 
is little room even for the eminent, and that the House 
is so bored that the absence of debate is welcomed as 
an intellectual relief. Those who govern, therefore, have 
been compelled more and more to rely upon majorities, to 
monopolise all time, and to regard deliberation, as Sir 
Robert Peel is said to have regarded a deputation, as an 
almost intolerable interruption to the serious business of 
the State. The heaviness of most recent majorities, pro- 
duced by the violence with which under a régime of low 
suffrages the electoral pendulum oscillates to and fro, 
strengthens this disposition, the Whips being always 
secure of their majority, while the Opposition are always 
a little disheartened by their cpnviction of powerlessness, 
and the result is what we see, a Parliament practically 
controlled, guided, and in a sense superseded by what was 
once its Executive Committee. Efforts of different kinds 
have been made to revert to the older plan, but they have 
all failed. The constituencies will not give up their fancy 
that “active” Members reflect credit upon them, and in 
many cases dismiss old friends on the charge of being 
mere ‘dumb dogs.” Nor will the electors give up their 
underlying wish for greater energy in administration, for 
it arises in part from the increased rapidity of communica- 
tion, in part from the distinct increase in the nervousness 
of the people, and in part from their marvellously increased 
confidence in State action. The limitation of speeches, 
which Mr. Hopkinson, we are surprised to see, rathex 
believes in, would have no effect beyond giving more 
inferior debaters a new and better chance. The devolution 
of business on the separate “ countries” of the Kingdon: 
involves a devolution of power ruinous to the unity of the 
nation. Devolution on Committees does not involve 
devolution of responsibility, and hardly limits debate. 
A radical reform, a drastic reduction in the numbers 
of the House, say, to three hundred, thus restoring its old 
character as a Senate, would, it is supposed, be resisted 
by the electors, who would think themselves half-disfran- 
chised, and will certainly not be proposed until the country 
has lost confidence in the House to a greater extent than 
at present. There remains, therefore, no practical course 
of action, except to go on as we are doing, to recognise the 
situation, and to “ devolve” more and more of the work 
upon the Cabinet, which alone among our institutions 
retains the strength to move with rapidity and decision. 
A great many sticklers by tradition will be very angry, 
but there is really no other plan, and we cannot, we con- 
fess, see that it,is a mischievous one. The Cabinet is ofall 
our institutions the one which can most accurately be 
described as a product of evolution. It has grown and 
grown without the aid of statutes until it is now the very 
heart of that vast organisation, the British Empire, which, 
remember, has also grown. It contains the picked men ot 
the dominant party, those by whom the party would be 
guided in debate. It has none of the immunity from 
punishment which would belong to a King who actually 
reigned, and is much more open to democratic argument. 
It can be dismissed in an hour if it does anything wrong, 
or anything gravely opposed to the prevailing opinion. 
That opinion, indeed, is always the first factor in its 
decisions, sometimes to the exclusion of better arguments. 
It always knows, or can know, as much as the House 
knows, while upon some subjects, Foreign and Colonial 
policy for example, it occasionally knows a great deal 
more. It is, in fact, the representative body most likely 
to exercise power well and efficiently, and, therefore, under 
a democratic régime power accretes to it, as it will, we 
believe, accrete in every free country governed by repre- 
sentatives. Democracy is not shut up toa single agent, and 
this is the agent which, as huge Councils have grown too 
cumbrous, it has in Anglo-Saxon countries chosen for itself. 
We do not say that the choice is a wise one, though we 
think so; but we do say that there is no alternative 
except a revivification of the kingship, which would not 
be representative government. 


It is a curious, if not important, circumstance that the 
aggrandisement of the Cabinet, which is unknown to the 
law, must tend to aggrandise officers who are equally 
unknown to the law. The Whips as Whips are nothing 


but gentlemen who I@ndly assist the Government i: 
forming a House, collecting Members, and ascertaininy 
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the general opinion of the representative body. 
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have always, however, been important persons, and they 
will become more so, for it is through them that the 
House, which as the paymaster will always be the ultimate 
ruler, will convey to the Cabinet its opinion and its 
resolves. As the House sinks into comparative silence, 
the collection of that opinion will be a task of greater and 
greater difficulty until at last it will task very able men 
indeed. It will be found necessary, we suspect, in the 
end to have more of them, to choose more experienced 
men, and to give them more of the acknowledged rank of 
Cabinet Ministers. They are nearly as powerful already, 
sometimes even more so, and in their case, as in every 
other, it is well that power should be accompanied by 
responsibility. The new method will not last unless the 
ideas of the representative body can be accurately inter- 
preted, even when they are not uttered aloud to the Com- 
mittee which is absorbing all power. It can learn a good 
deal from newspapers, especially news from China; but it 
is responsible, not to newspapers, but to the six hundred 
and odd persons who are legally supreme, and who are 
sometimes as difficult to read, and as surprising in their 
decisions, as the democracy which sends them up. 





THE DIFFICULTY OF INDIA. 


F India cannot pay her way, Great Britain must pay 
it for her; that is, must put on an extra Income-tax, 
which if she once opens her Treasury to Indian demands, 
may easily reach a sixpenny rate. Mr. Gladstone stated 
years ago that the finances of the two countries were in- 
extricably interwoven, and indeed it needs no argument 
to show that if we keep India we must keep her solvent. 
It is more than doubtful whether if the currency difficulty 
cannot be remedied, India can pay her way without a tax 
on tobacco or sugar, which might produce insurrection, 
or “ reductions ” so sweeping that every hope of improve- 
ment must be given up. We welcome, therefore, the 
instructive debate of Tuesday on the subject in the House 
of Commons, and the assurance from the Secretary of State 
with which that debate was terminated. That assurance, 
no doubt, is in itself a most vexatious one. The difficulty 
of India is immediate, for not only is she spending too 
much, but without accepting Mr. Vicary Gibbs’s ex- 
treme views, it seems certain that a direct and big obstacle 
has been placed in the way of her tendency towards 
prosperity. That obstacle is not so much the closing of 
the Mints, for that unprecedented experiment was probably 
inevitable, as it certainly avoided pressing financial 
dangers, but the fall in the value of silver, which has 
produced a condition of uncertainty most injurious to 
trade and fatal to far-reaching enterprise. It is impos- 
sible to trade freely when you do not know for certain 
what the coins you are paid in are worth, impossible to 
remit for enterprising investment when the money sent 
back may be less in value than the money you send. 
The effect of this uncertainty is felt all over India, 
first, in a withdrawal of capital, which stops improve- 
ment; secondly, in 2 rise in the permanent rate of 
discount to preposterous figures,—Mr. G. Vicary Gibbs 
gave the “ bazaar rate” as 24 per cent. on the security of 
gold bars, and it seems certain that the great native 
traders are paying 16 per cent., which in Europe would be 
considered absolutely prohibitory. A change is therefore 
required, an immediate change, and the hope of Anglo- 
Indians and traders with India was that some definite 
plan had at last been accepted by the Cabinet, and that it 
would be put in force at once. They wanted, as it were, 
a decree. They are weary of controversy about gold 
standards and bimetallism, and “restricted output of coin,” 
and “standards without coinage,” and all the rest of it, 
and ask a definite law, such as Peel proposed in England 
and carried, thereby making of this country the financial 
centre of the world. Instead of this, they obtain one 
more Committee of Inquiry, this time of officials and 
experts, and are ready to cry out that the Government is 
once more leaving the question to be settled by events or 
chance. 

There is no help for it, however. We have no Peel, and 
the situation is too complex for ordinary men, however 
instructed or informed, to dare to be decisive. In fact, 
the experts quarrel over it till grave men like Mr. Vicary 
Gibbs, who ought to be as cool about currency as he 
would be about coal or cattle, uttered a speech which, 
clever as it was and full of instruction as it was, had 





the effect in the House of what slangy men call “4 
good round swear.” The writer has read a good many 
hundred speeches in his time, but cannot recall one 
even from an Irish Member, which seemed so like a long. 
drawn-out and rhythmical oath. There is a party which 
believes that closing the Indian Mints means ruin, and at 
its head are some of the shrewdest economists and bankerg 
in the world. There is a party which believes that open. 
ing the Mints “ spells bankruptcy,” and at its head is the 
Secretary for India, and, we presume, his experienced 
Council. There is a party which still adheres to 
bimetallism as the only solution, and Lord George 
Hamilton tells them that there cannot be an international 
agreement because France cannot alter her artificial 
ratio, 15} to 1, and therefore bimetallism is “impossible.” 
There is a party which believes in a gold standard for 
India, holding that it is possible to make of the three 
hundred millions sterling in gold which are known to 
exist in India a standard and a currency; and there isa 
party which says, and says with conviction, in spite of the 
experience of Hyderabad and Travancore, that the only 
effect of a gold currency in India would be that it would 
be buried in a year in exchange for silver hoards. The 
saving peasantry would pay a premium of 10 per cent. to 
get anything so easy to hide, and so immensely dignified 
as ornament. There are a few men who believe that if 
the Russian Government can keep paper afloat as it does 
for currency, so could the Government of India; and there 
are a few, of whom this writer is one, who think that 
the honest and swift plan of increasing the weight 
of the rupee until it is actually worth Ils. 41, 
and reopening the Mints on that basis, has never 
been sufficiently discussed, and that its cost has been 
gravely exaggerated. There are at least five other 
definite plans, besides one rather indefinite—this one looks 
to compelling payment of part of the revenue in gold, and 
sending that to England for the “tribute money ”—and 
there is no one with either the courage or the influence to 
impose any one of them all on Parliament, which, whether 
it likes it or not, must undertake the settlement of the 
question. For Members to think they can shirk it, and 
skulk behind the Indian Government, is foolish as well as 
cowardly. It is the British Treasury which is involved 
as well as that of India, and the trade of British mer- 
chants as well as that of Indian shroffs. Already the 
state of affairs shakes the allegiance of Lancashire to the 
Unionist Government, and a great crash in India would 
be felt at Westminster as severely as a great crash in 
London. 


It is with this grave danger hanging over India that 
the Cabinet has to select a new Viceroy, and we cannot 
but believe that the conditions will, in some degree at 
all events, smooth their task. There must be some first- 
rate man in the party who, knowing the vital importance 
at such a juncture of an adequate Viceroy in India, will 
consent to sacrifice his prospects at home in order to 
perform so eminent a service to his country. It is one 
thing to accept the Viceroyalty in ordinary times, when 
it is nothing but a great appointment, and another 
thing to take it when it is the most difficult post 
in the Empire, and the one in which success would 
do most to clear the national road. He cannot, we 
presume, be obtained, but the man really wanted is one 
like Mr. Chamberlain,—one of more than “ Cabinet rank,” 
who could not be overridden, and who would not hesitate 
to attempt big things. If he would go all would in five 
years be well, for he has not only the capacity to deal 
with the situation, but the tiger will which bends alike 
subordinates and events. If India ever required a dictator 
she requires one now, and there is no position which 
would more strongly bring out Mr. Chamberlain’s special 
powers. If he is impossible, as we suppose he is, the 
Cabinet must seek a man as strong as him, whose repu- 
tation is still to make, but whose character and qualifica- 
tions they have been able to detect. In ordinary times 
an ordinary man may, with the help of some special 
member of Council, or even private secretary, “ govern” 
India well enough; but in times like these, with a foreign 
policy still to settle, with discontent rife everywhere, and 
with the financial morass to be drained till it, at all events, 
offers foothold, to be content with an ordinary man 1s 
folly. It would be better to steal a man from the 
Radicals, or risk sending a young man of genius of whom 
nothing but his intellectual power is known. The one 
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indispensable requisite is that he should be strong enough 
to rule like a King, and not like a Chairman of Com- 
mittee, and self-confident enough to act without wasting 
ears in a see-saw of despatches between London and 
Calcutta. How would this country get on if its ruling 
Committee had always to explain itself on paper, and 
waste six months before every order, in literary debate ? 





SECRET COMMISSIONS. 


HE letter from Sir Edward Fry which we print 
to-day raises in an unexpected form a question of 
constant recurrence and perennial interest. The nine- 
teenth century might not unfairly be described as the 
century of commissions. In all ages money has been 
demanded and given for services which ought not to have 
been rendered. The characteristic of the present age is 
that the system has come to combine in singular complete- 
ness such seemingly opposite qualities as regularity and 
privacy. Illicit commissions are never mentioned except 
when the rude hand of a cross-examining counsel drags 
them from the decent obscurity in which they love to 
dwell. But each repetition of these occasional disclosures 
shows how much a matter of course they have become. 
The advertisement which has attracted Sir Edward 
Fry’s notice is an interesting example of the habit that 
commissions have of turning up in unexpected places. 
Who would have expected to find two ladies—ex-students 
of Newnham, ex-mistresses of high schools, and good 
Churchwomen— offering illicit commissions to the clergy ? 
Yet this, and nothing less, is what, according to Sir 
Edward Fry, and we fear according to the most charitable 
view that can be taken of the circumstances, they have 
done in fact. We say “in fact,” because we do not for a 
moment believe that they have done anything of the sort 
in intention. We do not doubt that they are thoroughly, 
and we dare say quite justly, persuaded of their own 
fitness to be schoolmistresses. They know that there 
are many towns in England where there is really 
room for a good private school, and they have, as 
they believe, just the qualifications which would enable 
them to set one up. Unfortunately the town chosen for 
the experiment may not at once rise to its opportunities. 
There will be an interval during which all the preparations 
for receiving pupils will have been made, while the pupils 
themselves are still unfound. How is this interval to be 
shortened? Clearly by multiplying good recommendations. 
But how are good recommendations to be had in a place 
where most probably the schoolmistresses will know no 
one? By making it the interest of influential people to 
give them. If the local clergy can, so to say, be taken 
into partnership, the difficulty will at once be got over. 
They will be doing good to their flock by bringing a good 
school within their reach, and giving the two ladies the 
opportunity for showing what they can do, which 


presumably is all that is necessary to insure their success. | 


What, therefore, these ladies have most to fear is the 
inertness of the local clergy. They may wish well to the 
enterprise, but they are not unlikely to stop short at the 
wish. Where is the harm of giving them a stimulus to 
greater, or rather to earlier, activity? Who will be the 
sufferer by the provision of sucha motive? Certainly 
not the town, for it wants a girls’ school, and will get one. 
Certainly not the parents who are induced by the clergy 
to send their daughters to the school, for they are 
obviously on the look out for the very thing which these 
ladies have to offer them. Not the ladies themselves, for 
though they will be the poorer by a capitation on the first 
term’s fees, they will be poorer still if they do not pay it. 
How, then, can there be a wrong where no one is wronged? 

We fear that these ladies when they read Sir Edward, 
Fry’s letter will receive a very unpleasant shock. In the 
opinion of this very high authority, they have placed 
themselves in the very same position as a gardener who 
takes a bribe to order plants which his employer does not 
want, or a hotel manager who takes a bribe to shut his 
eyes to the extravagant prices charged by a contractor. 
“It is almost amusing,” says Sir Edward Fry, “to see 
how persons who wish to bribe pick up some harmless 
word which is familiar in the business in an honest 
sense.” You offer a “discount” to a gardener, a 
“Christmas-box” to a manager, a “capitation” to a 
clergyman. But the transaction which is described by 
these various words is the same in all cases. The nursery- 











man wishes to get orders for plants, and he bribes the 
gardener. The contractor wishes to get his prices passed 
without challenge, and he bribes the manager who has 
the power of challenging them. The schoolmistress 
wishes to get pupils, and she bribes the clergyman whose 


recommendation of her is likely to be accepted. The 
principle is the same with all three. No doubt there is a 
difference in the application of the principle. The 


gardener wastes his master’s money by ordering un- 
necessary plants. The manager wastes the money of the 
company which employs him by concealing the fact that 
there is an overcharge on all the goods supplied. But 
whose money do these schoolmistresses waste? If it is 
anybody’s, it must be the parents, and this it clearly is 
not. Nobody sends a child to school merely because a 
clergyman recommends a particular school. There must 
be an intention, or at the least:a wish, to send it to school 
somewhere before the clergyman’s recommendation of a 
particular school will gain any attention. To be told 
what school they shall send it to is a service for which 
they will be positively grateful, and why should not this 
service be rendered in return for a trifle by way of com- 
mission ? 

The answer is so obvious that it is impossible not to 
wonder how these ladies can have missed it. They have 
evidently allowed themselves to be blinded by the excel- 
lence of their own intentions. They mean to give the 
girls who are entrusted to them the best possible 
educations, and they have no doubt as to their own 
ability to carry out this intention. Consequently, the 
clergyman who recommends their school is a benefactor 
to all concerned,—to the parents, who are helped to find 
what they are in search of; to the schoolmistresses, who 
are saved that long waiting for pupils which might easily 
be fatal to their scheme. No one, surely, would grudge a 
poor clergyman, who has possibly the greatest difficulty 
in making a bare livelihood, the small benefit that he 
reaps from bringing the two into communication. What 
these ladies do not see is the fact that the whole of 
this pretty edifice rests on the assumption—an assump- 
tion which the hypothetical clergyman has no means of 
testing—that they have formed an accurate estimate 
of their own qualifications for the work they wish to 
undertake. Let us suppose for a moment that their 
reading of their own character has been faulty, that 
they have not the qualities for which they give them- 
selves credit, and that the schvol they propose to open 
is predestined to failure. How does the clergyman’s 
recommendation of the school look in the light of this 
reading of the facts? It is no excuse for him to say 
that he did not know that the mistresses may have 
been destitute of the qualifications indispensable to 
success, for the sting of his offence lies in the fact 
that he recommended the school without knowing whether 
they had them or not. It is no excuse that he was 
deceived by statements which turned out not to be 
wel!-founded, for he must have been aware all along 
that the testimonials to which he trusted came from the 
very people to whose fitness they testified. He cannot 
plead that he simply mentioned the fact that a school was 
going to be opened in the town, without giving any opinion 
of its merits, for to say this would be to admit that he 
had taken money on false pretences. ‘‘ Capitation on first 
year’s fees’ is not paid for the mere statement of a fact 
which might be learned equally well from an advertise- 
ment in the local newspaper. There is no escape, there- 
fore, from the unpleasant conclusion that these ladies 
have offered—quite innocently offered, as we believe—to 
pay clergymen a commission for doing what they had no 
business to do,—i.e., trading on the value which people 
are supposed to place on their opinion, and keeping back 
the fact that in this instance the ground for their opinion 
was their anticipation of getting money for expressing it. 

We have dwelt on this novel instance of a bad and 
growing custom because it is important not to let any 
new development of such a custom go unnoticed. When 
a butcher gives your cook a percentage on the meat ordered, 
or a corn factor gives your coachman a percentage on 
the oats ordered, there is no attempt to put any gloss 
on the matter. The butcher and the cook, the corn 
factor and the coachman, alike know that secrecy is of the 
essence of the transaction. If the master finds it out the 
butcher or the corn factor is changed, the cook or the 
coachman get notice to leave. The mischief becomes more 
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serious when it extends to a class which does not realise 
what it is doing, and so is not likely to be troubled by 
any dread of detection. There may, for anything we 
know to the contrary, be good ground for the suspicion 
that this bad custom is extending itself into regions where 
we might fairly have looked to see it checked by con- 
siderations of education or position. But if it be so, that 
is only an additional reason for nailing the base coin to 
the counter on the very first occasion of its presentation. 








JAMES PAYN. 


h R. JAMES PAYN was not a man of genius, not a 

great novelist, not even a considerable litterateur, but 
he interested and amused an entire generation in a way which 
that generation will greatly miss. He was a born teller of 
stories, as much so as any one of those who in the East pass 
their lives in recounting them. He went to Eton, he went to 
Woolwich, he went to Oxford, he agreed to enter the Army, 
he agreed to enter the Church, but he did not carry out any 
of these agreements, for from first to last he felt that his 
function in life was that of narration. He told stories at 
school, he told stories at Woolwich, he told stories at the 
University, and when at last he betook himself to London he 
tried to tell stories with a pluck and perseverance that ought of 
themselves to have secured him an income. They did at last. 
Somebody told him of a hollow oak big enough to conceal a 
human being, he thought that to be lost in that oak would be a 
horrible fate, and dwelling on that idea, he produced in 
Chambers’s Journal “Lost Sir Massingberd.” That is not, in our 
judgment, a good story, there being no figure in it of any interest 
except the wicked Baronet who perishes in the oak; but it 
caught the fancy of the public to such an extent that the 
Chambers, charmed with the rise in their circulation, made him 
editor of their Journal, a position he retained for twenty years. 
From that moment the business of his life was settled for 
him, and also his method of doing that business. He poured 
out every year two or three long stories, besides a multitude 
of short ones, the former being almost all alike, not indeed in 
incidents, but in system. By nature James Payn was a 
humorist of the older or Dickens-like school, delighting in 
puns and turns of thought which owed their laughter-giving 
quality mainly to their unexpectedness, delighting also in 
semi-farcical characters like his Chinamen and the Wardlaws 
in “By Proxy,” delighting most of all in half-cynical sketches 
of exceedingly good but rather out-of-the-way old ladies 
and young women. He had succeeded, however, with “Sir 
Massingberd,” and that gave him ever after what he would him- 
self, we fancy, have described as a Miltonic twist, a disposition 
to make of a Satan his central figure and the cause of all the 
mischiefs in his story. His Satans were seldom very 
formidable. They never in the twelve or fifteen of his novels 
that we have read and remember murdered any one, or lusted 
after any one, or succeeded in any of the villainies they 
devised. They are simply utterly selfish scoundrels, caring 
nothing for anything but success in their own immediate 
plans, and riding rough-shod over anybody who might stand 
in their way. Even Ralph Pennicuick in “ By Proxy,” 
though he dooms his best friend to death by slow torture, is 
essentially no more than that; and in most of them, as for 
instance in the capital story, “ Kit : a Memory,” the villainy 
is of a much less pronounced description, the villainy of a 
swindler merely; as in “The Confidential Agent,” also a 
most enjoyable story, it is that of an ordinary robber ; and in 
“The Clyffards of Clyffe,” a disagreeable tale, that of the 
callous keeper of a madhouse. They are, however, fairly 
interesting, they act as motive powers to cause the necessary 
complications, they produce strong situations, and their fate 
as a rule produces the necessary curdling of the blood. For 
it was part of Mr. Payn’s intellectual idiosyncrasy to hate his 
villains very hard. He never really explains them, never 
allows them good qualities unless it be a power of loving 
selfishly, and never lets them off, but just hangs them up, 
as we doubt not in real life he would have been delighted 
to do. One of them whom he specially hates he boils 
alive. The only favour he shows them is to contrast them 
with a variety of good people, sometimes, like Conway in “By 
Proxy ” and the mechanician in “A Confidential Agent,” a little 
too good for this world, and to describe the offences they com- 
mitted, and the confusions they created, and their ultimate 
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defeats in an easy flow of humorous narrative, like nothing in 
the world so much as a clever old criminal lawyer’s remi. 
niscences when he has time and an appreciative andience to 
whom to tell his story at full length. The narrative is not 
witty, as some one says; thatis a mistake. Thereis plenty of 
playful fun in Payn’s novels, much bright dialogue, usually, 
except in “ Carlyon’s Year,” very natural and inspiriting, and 
occasionally an epigram full of keen sense; but of wit, properly 
so called, there is very little. It is all the humour of a man 
whois not a jester, but a genial person who perceives the comic 
side of many incidents, enjoys a joke, can utter amusing asides, 
and can occasionally invent a laughable situation. The whole ig 
poured out rather carelessly, as men in speech pour out stories, 
giving an impression of great spontaneity, and great lazinesg 
—we dare say that is not true—in making emendations. The 
personation case in “ From Exile” is, for instance, nearly im- 
possible—though no doubt the Tichborne case happened— 
and in “By Proxy,” by far the best of the long series of 
Payn’s novels, the good hero is made on the same page to pro- 
pose to commit suicide for money and to object on moral 
grounds to taking an overdose of opium. The carelessness, 
however, escapes notice in the vigour and “ go” of the narra- 
tion, as do some clumsinesses of expression, and the effect of the 
whole, if the story is read with decent quickness and without too 
many intervals, is one of unalloyed pleasure. There are no sex 
problems, no pessimistic sketches of man as a brute, no bad 
women, and no priggish bores; nothing but clear, stirring, 
healthy, and light-hearted narrative. To pour out such stories 
perpetually for forty years is not perhaps very noble work—and 
it has always aggravated us to think what the author of that 
exquisite essay, “The Backwater of Life,” might have done 
had he tried a little more—but it is work which, during that 
period has for thousands charmed away the txdium vite 
One can read James Payn when one has a toothache, and 
what higher praise of a kind can be bestowed upon mere 
narration ? 

There will be more James Payns yet, perhaps much- 
stronger though not much better ones. The “erotic, neurotic, 
Tommyrotic” rubbish now selling as novels will go very 
soon to the pulping mill, and be deservedly forgotten ; but the 
world has a necessity not only for the first-rate fiction which 
has taken the place of the drama, but for that kind of fiction 
which in the chinks of life, sleepless hours, for example, or 
journeys by rail, or hours when recreation is needed that can 
be enjoyed in slippers, will soothe and amuse a nervous 
generation. Nervousness will increase with the increase of 
competition, weariness with the rush of too many events, 
hypochondria, as we see in America, with intelligence and the 
habit of living in the over-stimulating air of great towns, 
and for them all there is no palliative—cure there is none 
but torpor in fresh air—like the narrative which stimulates 
the fancy without overtaxing the brain. The man who 
can supply it in quantities, making a plain story interesting 
without moving the senses with erotic suggestion, or sticking 
in horrors to make the blood curdle, or giving us melancholy 
endings just to simulate without creating tragedy, will make 
a fortune, and he is sure at no long distance of time to arrive. 
They say there are no more plots, that the fun is all used up, 
and that every situation has been done to death; but that is 
all the talk of a weary generation which, heaven be thanked! 
is already passing away or growing old. The new century 
will give us a new tone, new men, new objects of interest. 
There is no conceivable reason in physics why it should, 
but still the centuries are markedly differentiated, and the 
twentieth will be as separate as any of its predecessors. We 
trust that long before it has reached middle life, humour will 
have revived, and geniality and the power of telling a gracious 
story with as little mental vivisection in it as may consist 
with close observation of character. You can understand 
your friend or your enemy without skinning him. Nothing 
has ended yet, not even the novelist’s power of being decent. 
The story-teller who shall fulfil the aspirations of that day 
will not be Mr, Payn over again, for he will be stronger and 
subtler, and more inclined to smiling than to laughter; but 
he will have much of his quality, and, we venture to predict, 
much more than his success. Even the novelists do not yet 
know what is coming to the bookmaker who can charm two 
worlds, or what “an edition ” of a popular book will mean in 
1925. The sale of books will rise in scale higher than the 
scale of fortunes has risen, and that has been multiplied 
twentyfold within the last forty years. 
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RICH MEN. 

N American author is, it is stated, about to publish a 
A sort of “golden book” of the aristocracy of wealth. 
At the price of £250, or some such figure, a work is to be 
jssued—by subscription, we presume—which will contain a 
full and particular account of all the millionaires of the 
world, beginning with the Rothschilds, and going down, we 
suppose, to the petite voblesse of trade and finance,—persons 
like the late Mr. Lea of Worcester sauce fame, whose 
will of over @ million sterling was proved last week. 
Unquestionably, a book of the kind we have indicated 
should prove very curious and interesting reading. It 
would probably show the world that its rich men are not, 
as is often supposed, confined to a few areas, but are 
scattered about in all the five continents, and appear also 
in places which are generally supposed not to contain examples 
of the species. For example, Germany is not generally 
regarded as a land of rich men, and yet the golden book 
should have a very large section devoted to Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. It is true that most of the names would 
have Prince before them, but being of Royal blood does not alter 
the fact of wealth. Without counting the private properties 
of the Sovereigns, who ought not to be included, there 
are a dozen or so Teutonic Highnesses whose wealth, not 
merely in lands but in money, is enormous. For example, 
that of the father of the present Prince of Bulgaria 
was counted by many millions sterling. Many of the 
dethroned Monarchs, again, are very rich, for roi en exil has 
ceased to be a synonym for poverty. No one of course knows 
the exact wealth of the Orleans family, but it is very great, 
and even the Bourbons are well off. Don Carlos, in spite of 
the money he has spent on Spanish and other adventures, is 
a millionaire. The Russian Empire would also make a good 
show, for although the great landed proprietors have suffered 
of late years, many of the merchants and financiers have 
done exceedingly well. If rumour is to be trusted, some of 
the officials are also very rich. Fabulous sums are attri- 
buted to one in particular. The millionaires of Africa would, 
we suppose, be confined to Kimberley and the Rand, but 
possibly there are some large fortunes in Cairo among the 
Levantine colony. Asia will probably make a very respect- 
able show in the American golden book. Itis true that in 
the Turkish and Persian Empires millionaires are never long- 
lived, and this facts tends to their non-existence; but for all 
that some of the Smyrna Greeks and Damascus Jews ought to 
be able to gain admission. India, on the other hand, if the 
native Princes who do not possess sovereign rights are counted, 
as they must be, containsia great number of extremely rich men. 
Not only are there merchants in the great cities who are worth 
several millions in personal property, but there are also four 
or five great Zemindars who have incomes which represent the 
interest on two or three millions sterling. The reaction 
against thinking of India as a place of wealth has, in fact, 
been carried too far, and we are apt to forget that princely 
fortunes are still made and kept there. The truth about the 
Chinese fortunes would be most curious if it could be dis- 
covered. Unfortunately, it is the land of the crypto-millionaires, 
of the men who live in little low houses and hoard gold ingots 
in the shape of Naples biscuits. It is known, however, that 
the Empress-Dowager is among the richest, if not the richest 
person, alive; while Li Hung Chang, unless he has lately 
been plundered, which is unlikely, must also have vast wealth. 
Outside China the Chinese are often very rich, and dare to 
show their wealth. For example, it is always said, and as far 
as we know with truth, that several of the Chinese merchants 
of Singapore are men of enormous riches. With the American 
millionaire it is hardly necessary to deal. What place is not 
full of the report of his dollars? It should, however, be 
noted that though one or two of the American fortunes are 
beyond the dreams of avarice, the number of “ warm men” 
is, in proportion to population, not so great as it is here. 
There are, that is, not so many great, but far more small, 
millionaires in England. The man who reaches the five million 
dollars is apt either to lose it all again, or else to turn it into 
fifty or a hundred million dollars. Spanish South America 
is not as a rule regarded asa place for rich men, yet as a 
matter of fact, Chili, Mexico, Brazil, and the Argentine have 
all within the last thirty years produced fortunes on the 
great scale, and not very long ago the greatest heiress in the 
world was said to be the only daughter of a South American 
millionaire. 





We have written thus of the millionaire without apology, 
acting on the assumption that he and his millions are of 
universal interest to the world. The fact, indeed, is so plain 
as to need no proof or comment. What does require comment 
is the explanation for this universal interest in the million- 
aire. Why should people be so keenly interested in the 
existence of exceptional riches? We believe that the interest 
excited by rich men is derived from the fact that money is 
power. The man who has command of millions, disguise it 
as we will, has immense potential authority and influence 
over his fellows,—and an authority and influence which 
can be exercised with the minimum of friction. Physica} 
power and legal power may be obeyed, but they are obeyed 
always without pleasure or enthusiasm, and generally with 
indignation and disgust. The power of the purse as a 
rule produces a cheerful and ready obedience. If a man is 
made to do a thing, he does it grudgingly and withont 
enthusiasm. If he is paid to do it, and thinks he may get 
another order and another payment, he is happy and full of 
alacrity. No doubt this fact must not be pressed too far, but 
it undoubtedly does affect the question. If the feudal 
superior of a town orders the townspeople to make him a 
lake, which is to supply the town with water, they only obey 
out of fear. If a millionaire orders the reservoir to be made, 
and only pays for the labour at market rates, he is regarded 
as a great benefactor, and if more favours are expected he 
can exercise as complete a control over all the proceedings of 
the town as if he had a legal right of veto. A millionaire’s 
power increases with each million in a rapidly increasing 
ratio. A man with two or three great houses and establish- 
ments, and a yacht and a pack of hounds, may possibly 
spend the interest of three millions without any great diffi- 
culty. At present rates of interest it is only some £90,000 a 
year. It is when he has a couple of millions beyond, or, say, 
£60,000 of extra money every year, that his power becomes 
obvious and real. The fact that he can at any moment 
throw away £60,000 without pinching himself in the least, 
diminishing his capital by a sixpence, or altering a single 
item in his establishment, is the fact that makes the man 
powerful. However rich a man may be, he is not really 
powerful if his money is all “booked,” all ear-marked for 
servants, yachts, and racers. It is the free margin in which 
the source of power is to be found. 

But though the ability to spend largely at any moment 
without feeling it confers so vast a power, it cannot be denied 
that practically no millionaires avail themselves of their 
opportunities. Millionaires are, in truth, envied and wondered 
at for possessing powers which they never dream of using. 
Mr. Rhodes, as far as we know, is the only millionaire who 
has ever tried to realise in action the fact that money is 
power. He has, no doubt, tried to use the power of the 
purse for political and Imperial ends. It is true his 
handling of that power has been extremely clumsy and 
unsuccessful; but, nevertheless, he has used it. It is 
not, we think, possible to name any other millionaire of 
modern times who has said: ‘I will use directly the power over 
men which my money brings me.’ We suppose the explana- 
tion is that to wield power one requires imagination, and 
that the acquisition and retention of money destroy the 
imagination. A millionaire with imagination is, as all 
will admit, a contradiction in terms. He is never original, 
never apparently has the slightest desire to have a “run 
for his money.” His object, when the desire for soft 
living and show is satisfied, is to make his heap bigger, 
or at any rate to guard it from waste. We note the fact, 
but we do not regret it. On the contrary, we believe that 
society gains a great deal from the fact that millionaires are 
so unimaginative and so unambitious. Were they what one 
might expect them to be, instead of what they are, they would 
trouble the State, instead of, as now, acting as quiet reservoirs 
of cash. Imagine the mischief a group of millionaires might 
do if they all agreed to jump and splash and raise waves 
together. As it is, though the fattest, they are also the 
quietest of all the birds on the duck-pond. 





CROCODILES. 
R. E. STEWART, in a paper on crocodile-shooting in 
N India, contributes much interesting information as to 
the numbers and habits of these creatures to the Contemporary 
Review for April. The largest and most dangerous to human 
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life of the Indian species is the salt-water crocodile of the 
estuaries (C. porosus), This sometimes reaches 30 ft. in length, 
and cruises for its prey like a shark, occasionally swimming 
some distance out to sea. But the creature with which Mr. 
Stewart is mainly concerned is the marsh crocodile, the 
“mugger” of the inland rivers. Its numbers are very great 
and do not diminish. On one small river, the Tiljooga in 
Tirhoot, a stream not more than ten or twelve yards broad, 
but very deep, crocodiles might be seen every sixty yards, 
singly or in groups, which took toll of men, dogs, and cattle, 
as well as fish. What a curse they are to the inhabitants of 
the riverine districts may be gathered from the fact that the 
village watering places have to be palisaded to keep these 
creatures out, and that in spite of this a big “ bull crocodile” 
will attach himself permanently to some such spot, just as a 
pike frequents a particular pool, and live on the toll he takes 
from the village. He is then known as a “burka luggaree 
goh,” or “ crocodile moored like a boat.” 


Such a beast is the subject of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s story 
“The Undertaker,” in which the “ mugger of Mugger Ghaut ” 
tells his own tale. His feasts of drowned carrion, his con- 
stancy to the ford and the bathing “ ghaut,” where he carries 
off men, women, and children yearly, and his adventures when 
he changes his quarters to distant haunts by using small 
tributaries, creeks, and irrigation cuts, are all strictly in 
keeping with the observations of Mr. Stewart and other 
Indian naturalists. The former adds some ghastly corrobora- 
tion to the details of this autobiography of a “ mugger,” 
though, incidentally, he mentions that this name is English, 
—not Indian. When out tiger-shooting he came across 
a huge crocodile sleeping on the bank of a small stream, 
—for crocodiles will travel up the smallest waterways 
at certain seasons, and populate any pools formerly free 
from them. The crocodile was shot, and his men at once 
cut it open to extract the gall-bladder, which is looked 
upon as a valuable charm. Inside this creature’s stomach 
were two skulls and the putrid remains of as many bodies. 
He also witnessed a crocodile’s attack on children at 
a bathing-ghaut. The creature was swimming on the surface 
holding a little native girl in its mouth, while the father was 
paddling in pursuit in a canoe, and striking the creature with 
a bamboo. It dropped its victim, but she was so frightfally 
injured that she died. Mr. Kipling notes that the “ parish ” 
mugger, which had taken toll of the inhabitants of the village 
since it was founded, was in time raised to the dignity of a 
* godling,” or loca) fetish. This seems to show the process by 
which the crocodile-worship became gradually stereotyped 
in parts of ancient Egypt, the creature being propitiated 
because it was a pest. Herodotus is careful to mention that it 
was only in some villages that the creature was worshipped. 
His words are :—“ Among some of the Egyptians the croco- 
dile is sacred, while others pursue him as anenemy. The 
inhabitants of Thebais and of the shores of Lake Moris 
regard him with veneration. Each person has a tame croco- 
dile. He puts pendants of glass and gold in its ear-flaps, and 
gives it a regular allowance of food daily. When it dies it is 
embalmed...... Bat the inhabitants of Elephantine eat the 
crocodile, and do not think it sacred at all.” Possibly these 
were the villages which suffered most from “parish croco- 
diles,” while others which were not so cursed, or had a more 
enterprising population, cheerfully angled for them, and 
probably, as they do now, cooked and ate them. At Dongola 
they were formerly rather proad of their crocodile stews, and 
the flavour of the animal was considered to be superior there 
to that of “ down-river crocodiles,” just as some people praise 
an Arundel sole or an Amberley treut. 


Herodotus, to whose method of setting down what he saw 
or heard, however incredible it might appear, time is always 
doing justice, has two excellent testimonials as to his croco- 
dile stories. One is Strabo, and the other Mr. Brehm. Strabo 
was taken by a priest to see a sacred crocodile kept in a pond 
at Arsinoe. “Our host,” he writes, “ who was a person of 
importance, and our guide to all sacred sights, went with us 
to the tank, taking with him from a table a small cake, some 
roast meat, and a small cup of mulled wine. We found the 
crocodile lying on the bank. The priests immediately went 
up to him, and while some of them opened his moutb, another 
put in the cake and crammed down the meat, and finished by 
pouring in the wine.” Weare not surprised to hear that after 
the last dose the crocrodile “ jumped into the water and swam 


—— 


away.” Brehm saw what Herodotus did not see, the manners 
and customs of the crocodiles on the White Nile at the time 
when the river-bed becomes the resort of the greater part of 
the bird population of that portion of the Soudan. This occurs 
at low Nile, when the water-supply elsewhere disappears, 
and the sandbanks are the nightly resting-place of millions of 
cranes, storks, ibises, pelicans, and geese. In the evening 
these sandbanks are white, grey, or crimson from the solid 
masses of birds, the most brilliant of which are the tantalys 
ibises. By night these feathered crowds are constantly 
“rushed” by the crocodiles, which during this season liye 
more on fowls than on fish. The incredible number of the 
birds is maintained from two sources. Part are recruited by 
the migrants from Europe and Asia. Part are native birds 
which have reared their young earlier, and bring them to 
the river when the African steppe is too parched to yield food, 
Among these native birds is the “zic-zac,” which Herodotus 
called the trochilus. Now, as then, it is the constant 
attendant of the crocodile, and spends its whole life on the 
sandbanks, which these monsters also haunt. Brehm not only 
watched it feeding round the crocodiles, and even prying into 
their open jaws, as these creatures commonly sleep with their 
mouth open and the lower jaw dropped, but also noted 
their extreme cunning in other respects. At the season of 
low Nile the crocodile bird is more constant to the sandbanks 
even than the crocodiles themselves. The latter only use 
them to bask on by day. The birds sleep there and lay their 
eggs on the sand. Brehm, though certain that they were 
nesting, never succeeded in finding the eggs. One day he 
saw a bird give two or three scratches with its feet before it 
flew off the bank. He swept away the sand and found that 
underneath it were the eggs. The crocodile bird, like the 
crocodile, buries its eggs, though it takes the trouble to hatch 
them itself. Crocodiles are now credited with one virtue,— 
the only one ever ascribed to them. Some species make a 
nest; and others are very jealous and bold in defending their 
eggs. The nest-making crocodile is the estuary species (C. 
porosus), “the man-eating crocodile par excellence of the 
East,” according to Mr. H. P. Carter. It makes a mound of 
river vegetation, and leaves this to hatch the eggs when the 
mass ferments, on the plan adopted by the mound-making 
birds of Australia. Near this nest it keeps watch, much 
after the manner of a cock swan. It is on record that 
this is one of the very few nests which the native boy 
respects, without any deterrent local opinion. But the 
“ mugger” is also a careful parent while its eggs are hatching. 
Mr. Stewart notes that the female “ mugger” always watches 
by its eggs, and drives off not only human beings, but dogs and 
crows that approach the place where they are hidden in the sand. 
The discovery that “ crocodile skin” makes the most beautiful 
natural leather in the world was due to accident. Sports- 
men who had killed specimens and wished to bring home the 
horn-plated hides as trophies, had the whole skin tanned. 
This included not only the plated portion, but the sides, 
neck, and belly of the creature. The handsome markings 
and “grain” of the skin, and fine tone taken by the leather, 
were remarked. Before long bags of crocodile hide were 
made in New York for visitors who had brought the leather 
from Florida. It then became fashionable for the most 
luxurious form of bag, dressing-case, and leather trinkets; 
and though it is less durable than pigskin, being liable to 
split where the deeper markings cross, it remains the most 
popular material for this kind of article de luxe. Most of 
this leather is alligator skin, not crocodile, and the main 
supply comes from the swamps and rivers of Florida. In 
this exquisite climate, and among the quays, streams, coral 
reefs, and lakes of the peninsula, the life of birds and fish 
seems almost at its maximum intensity. But wonderful as 
are the swarms of sea birds—pelicans, cormorants, and 
herons—the fish population is even more extraordinary, 
because not only the numbers but the size of the species is 
incredibly augmented by the vast supply of food. There the 
herring is represented by the gigantic tarpon, 5ft. long; and 
sharks, monstrous balacondas, giant turtles, and other 
maritime monsters swarm in the warm rivers and salt 
lagoons. There the alligators, fed on this bountiful fare, 
swarm also; and great as is the demand for their skins, 
alligator-shooting by night still yields a plentiful supply, 
and affords a novel, if rather tame, sport. Each shooter 
fastens a dark lantern to his cap, and, thus equipped, sits 





in the bows of a canoe, and like some luciferous monster of 
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the deep seas, shoots the beams ahead across the swamps 
Soon he sees round the fringe of the lake numbers of pairs of 
twinkling lights,—alligators’ eyes reflecting the beams of his 
lantern. Mr. A. C. Harmsworth, who describes this sport in 
«The Encyclopedia of Sport,” dwells with much enthusiasm 
on these scenes by night on the Florida lakes. The largest alli- 
gators are known by the width between the shining orbs, which 
are all that is visible of their bodies. When shot, they are 
at once gaffed, and the skins are kept by the shooters and sent 
to be tanned for further use. They are then a far more durable 
and more useful trophy than most skins and hides of big 
game, for there are few rooms in which chairs and other 
furniture covered with soft-tanned crocodile skin are not 
ernamental. On the Nile crocodiles are not found below the 
second cataract; but Sir Samuel Baker constantly lost men, 
when in command of the Khedivial troops on their way to 
Gondokoro, from the attacks of these creatures. They not 
only dragged their victims from the sterns of the boats, but 
came up into the shallows in the evening, like pike, and 
caught his soldiers when bathing and fetching water, even in 
the docks where his steamers lay. Neither on the Nile nor 
in India has the trade in “ crocodile skin” become a popular 
industry. When the supply fails in Florida, we may hope 
that these pests of tropical! rivers will be thinned off. They 
have survived too long already. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
SECRET COMMISSIONS. 


[To tHE Eprrog or Tae “Spectator.” ] 
S1z,—Your advertisement pages of last Saturday bear 
evidence of how widespread is the habit of paying commis- 
sions which are not intended to be disclosed by those whose 
interests they affect. ‘wo ladies who propose to undertake 
the training of girls possess these three qualifications for the 
office,—that they are head-mistresses of girls’ schools, they 
are ex-Newnham students, and last, but not least, they are 
Churchwomen ; these ladies wish to find a town which needs 
a good private school, and this wish they hope to realise by 
bribing “clergy or others” to introduce pupils. The bribe is 
described as “ capitation on first term’s fees.” It is almost 
amusing to see how persons who wish to bribe pick up 
some Larmless word which is familiar in the business in an 
honest sense; so the bribe offered to the poor curate to get 
girls for the two ex-Newnham ladies is called a capitation fee, 
the bribe offered to a gardener is generally called a discount, 
and the big sums which went to the manager of an hotel, 
lately much before the public, were called Christmas-boxes. 
There are some things which it would be interesting to know 
as regards these ladies. Is the capitation fee a fixed sum, or 
does it vary with the social position and influence of the 
receiver? Would a rector get more than a curate, and a 
physician than a general practitioner? Is a better fee paid 
if the decoy duck has a row of little sisters behind her,—who 
may perhaps follow her to school? Do these good ladies, I 
wonder, propose to teach morals to their girls, when they 
have coaxed them into their school through the bribes paid to 
“clergy and others ” P—I am, Sir, &c., 

March 28th. 





Epw. Fry. 





EDUCATION AND CIVILISATION. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “Specrator.”} 

Sirn,—A few years ago, when I was staying in Sussex, I hap- 
pened to hear Mrs. Smith, who was at once the village 
postmistress and the village providence, make mention of a 
“Mr. Bruce,” as a Scotchman who had once lived in that 
neighbourhood. “ Yes,” I said, “a great Scotch nume. One 
of our most famous Kings was called Robert Bruce.” Mrs. 
Smith: “But you ain’t got any Kings now, have you? 
You’re under our control now, ain’t you?” I gladly ad- 
mitted that I was under Mrs. Smith’s control now, and 
thanked God for the incident, and for Mrs. Smith. Yet I 
question if Mr. Cobden—whose opinion that the peasantry 
of Sussex were, in the late fifties, intellectually scarcely re- 
moved from the condition of their ancestors at the Norman 
Conquest, you have quoted in your article on ‘“ English and 
Scottish Education” in the Spectator of March 26th—would 
have been affected in the same way. Mrs, Smith was not an 
educated woman. She was, however, a civilised woman, and 








when she died left behind her in the hearts of her poorer 
neighbours the memory of innumerable kindnesses, of wise 
counsel in difficulty. Will you let me draw upon my reper- 
tory for two other examples of a still lingering civilisation ? 
(1) A young gardener at Wimbledon, the most intelligent 
workman that his mistress ever had, was asked for his 
vote, on the eve of a General Election, by rival canvassers. 
To both he replied that his work left him no time for politics ; 
that he had never been able to form an opinion, and therefore 
should not vote at all. (2) Mr. Cobbledick was a Nonconformist 
shoemaker at a seaside village in Cornwall. In a garden not 
more than 30 ft. square he indulged, with singular success, 
his passion for chrysanthemums. The church festival, which 
lies in wait for chrysanthemums, was at hand. On Saturday 
morning Mr. Cobbledick found that seven of his finest blooms 
had been stolen during the night. We were lodging at his 
house at the time; and his wife told mine that her husband 
had thought of going to church next day in order “to make 
sure,” but had determined not to go, not liking to go to church 
with such a motive. These men, too, were not educated; they 
were, however, perfectly civilised human beings. 

Sir Walter Scott says in one of his “ Familiar Letters ” that 
the Whigs cannot rid themselves of the notion that if they 
only publish pamphlets enough, everything will come right. 
“ Kducation” would seem to be the present-day equivalent. 
But the education of the people without the civilisation of 
the people “ profiteth nothing.” In our own tongue the word 
“morality ” has come to be used in too strait a sense to be a 
call to conjure with. Yet “Manners (mores) maketh man” 
no less now than five hundred years ago. In your article— 
though no blame, therefore, attaches to you, since the essence 
of the thing is there—neither the word “ morality” nor the 
word “civilisation ” occurs. In any professional discussion of 
the subject in Germany, the word “ Sittlichkeit ” would cer- 
tainly have been used; but in our country we lay less stress on 
“Sittlichkeit” as a permanent national aspiration. Pro- 
fessor Jebb is no doubt right in saying that “in Scotland 
the appetite for education is keener and more universal than 
south of the Tweed;” but that condition has not made it 
possible for a gentle woman in any rank of life to find 
pleasure in an excursion on the Clyde on one of the Glasgow 
fair-days; whereas from Plymouth, and in uneducated 
Devonshire—such at least was the case ten years ago—it is 
possible for her to pass the day in a crowded boat with no 
experience but that of mutual civility and general good 
humour. Yet a desire to promote the civilisation of the 
people is, I have reason to know, never absent from the best 
of our schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, English or 
Scottish ; and it is unfortunate that an opportunity should 
be lost in Parliament of combating the notion that when in 
England, as already in Scotland, the percentage of children 
between the ages of thirteen and fourteen attending school 
has been raised to 591, another step will necessarily have 
been made towards perfection.—I am, Sir, &c., 

March 29th. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE. 





FLOWERS FOR FRIEDENHEIM. 
{To tue Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—Five years ago, through your kindness and the liberality 
of your readers, the empty conservatory at Friedenheim, the 
Home of Peace for the Dying, was filled with flowering shrabs 
and ferns. The conservatory forms one side of a large ward, 
and the patients from their beds can see the sun shining on 
green leaves and bright flowers; those who are still able to 
move about, living men among the shadows, can go into the 
warm glasshouse and see them more clearly. Alas! plants 
and flowers will not last for ever, and the stock is almost 
exhausted, the continual use of disinfectants such as carbolic 
being peculiarly destructive to plant-life. “We need some- 
thing to cheer us, lying here day after day,” said one poor man 
with brief and unconscious pathos to me a few days ago; and 
when [asked a dying woman if she liked flowers, she answered : 
“Oh yes! I am from the country and among strangers here, 
but the flowers are always friends.” Once again I would plead 
earnestly for help in replenishing the half-empty conservatory, 
the storehouse from which the wards upstairs and downstairs 
can be garnished with flowers and greenery. Pots of plants 
or ferns may be sent direct to Miss Davidson, Friedenheim, 
Upper Avenue Road, N.W., or if money is again entrusted to 
me I will lay it out to the pest possible advantage; the 
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nurseryman to whom the orders were given in previous years 
having acted with liberality when he learned the destination 
of the plants chosen. It is surely a nobler commemoration of 
those we have lost to give flowers to the living, than to lavish 
them on the coffins of the unseeing dead.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Constance MILMAN. 
61 Cadogan Square, S.W., March 29th. 





MR. ZANGWILL. 
[To tHe EpiTor or THE ‘‘SPECTATOR,’”’] 

Sir,—In an article on Mr. Zangwill’s “Dreamers of the 
Ghetto” in the Spectator of March 26th, you say that he does 
not give “any thread of connection between the minds of 
those men, or any, even the most insufficient, explanation of 
their lives.” But I think it is possible to trace a thread in a 
certain moral virility running through each, be they noble 
dreamers like Joseph, or foolish like Maimon the Fool, 
or mocking scorners like Heine. In all the varying types 
there is a refreshing absence of anything neurotic. Indeed, is 
there any known instance of a neurotic Jew? and if this is 
80, does it not imply a characteristic of moral strength to be 
found in all the Chosen Race? No doubt the Jewish character 
is full of the most unlovely qualities. Love of luxury and 
show, exorbitant greed of money with all its acompanying 
hardness and want of mercy. But we are spared the sight of 
luxury erected into a cult as the Hellenic type of mind so 
often is led to do with its own special aims of culture and 
beauty. A Jew may be an atheist at heart, but if he does 
acknowledge a God it is “one God,” and that God a mighty 
God. Then, too, the history of the “Chosen People” is one 
of “law” as opposed to “chaos,” which, until Christianity 
gave them a law, the Gentile mind tended to produce. Races 
keep their tendencies, and this root of law (whether obeyed or 
not in particular instances) makes for growth and moral 
virility. The past history of the Jews helps to explain Lord 
Beaconsfield’s two-sided nature. With all his “love of tinsel, 
glitter, and flamboyance,” his “naive delight in fine clothes 
and fine dishes,” his “heart is always with his own people 
. +... . the Chosen Race,—the only race to which God has 
ever spoken.” To be a child of Moses and the Prophets is no 
mean heritage.—I am, Sir, &c., A GENTILE. 


[To tHE Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I was considerably interested by your article in the 
Spectator of March 26th on “ Mr. Zangwill.” I quite agree 
with the writer of that article that “The Children of the 
Ghetto” is a work of real genius, and, moreover, strikes a 
line quite out of the beaten track. The “Dreamers of the 
Ghetto” may, I suppose, be called a sequel, and, as often 
happens with sequels, it bas not quite the flavour of the 
original. Nevertheless there are strong points and passages 
of genius in it. And now that I have expressed my apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Zangwill’s books, and dared to mix a little 
criticism with it, I hope I may make a few remarks about the 
Jews and what is said of them in the article. It is necessary 
to say that 1am myself one of the old people, because what 
is said of them by one of themselves, and what is said of 
them by others, are two very different things. It is further 
necessary to state, however, that my mind and opinions have 
long outgrown any grooves bounded by considerations of 
race or creed. The writer of your article says: “There is 
no hostility in England towards the children of Israel, unless 
it be asign of hostility to wish that they themselves would 
suffer their aloofness to end.” And there he hitsa nail. No 
doubt much of the inconvenience and trouble experienced by 
Jews is the natural result of that aloofness and adherence to 
opinions, rites, and customs suitable only toa small com- 
munity in a small corner and primitive state of the world. 
That, however, is gradually dying out, and the great 
antidote to it, intermarriage between Jews and non-Jews, 
is becoming more and more frequent. A la bonne 
heure! Again, as to “whether those of his [Mr. Zang- 
will’s} people who dream expect the earthly Messiah 
who will give, not a Millennium in the Christian sense, but 
earthly rule over the Christians of the Earth.” I 
should say that this ancient and too local idea is also dying 
out, jast as on the Christian side the conviction of having 
secured a monopoly of Truth is also dying out. The lofty- 
minded Jews are very likely great dreamers; and the writer 
of your article suggests that they dream of a régime of love 








for mankind. Yes; but I think lofty-minded dreamerg other 
than Jews have the same dream. As he says: “ Why must 
the bringer of this régime always be a Jew?” I gee no. 
reason. Sakia Muni, for instance, was not a Jew. Many 
lofty-minded dreamers at the time of the great French 
Revolution—some Jews and some not—had the same dream, 

The next point is: “Are Hebrews capable of being 
patriots?” Certainly they are, because it is becoming plain 
to Jews as well as to others in the same country that, other 
things being equal, religious differences of opinion are not of 
that supreme importance now as in days gone by. The 
question depends greatly, however, upon the opinion and 
attitude towards them of their fellow-countrymen. The Jews 
cannot be patriots where they are not allowed that privilege; 
that is, where they are treated as outsiders, as an inferior 
caste. But in England, where, although some social prejudice 
still remains, the Jews are no longer under any legal dis. 
abilities, and can sitin both Houses of Parliament, why should 
they not be patriots? Then comes the much-vexed question 
of the supposed Jewish love for wealth, and its acquisition, 
Your writer speaks of the “ marvellous and almost miraculous 
disparity and distance between their highest minds and their 
average minds, between Isaiah and the Rabbis, between St, 
Paul and the traders in the market place.” This would to 
some extent account for a large number of money worshippers, 
the highest minds being of course in the minority, and most 
of the others engaged in everyday worldly affairs, the object 
of which is mostly moneymaking. But, then, among people 
other than Jews this is also the case. And among others, too, 
there is an enormous disparity between the highest and the 
average minds. Compare, for instance, Lord Tennyson and 
General (Chinese) Gordon with the average traders in the 
market place. Certainly there is this to be said, that until 
lately the Jews have had few occupations open to them except 
trading and moneymaking. The mocking spirit attributed 


to Jews is, I think, easily explained. It comes from the_ 


treatment they have received. If any one meets with 
injustice and misunderstanding from so strong a majority 
that resistance is out of the question, he must—to put it 
broadly—either cry or laugh, and the Jews, being on the 
whole strong people, have preferred to laugh,—such a laugh 
being, of course, of the bitter or mocking order. As to the 
“modern Jew character ” being “a completely sealed book to 
the Gentile communities.” It appears to me that the inability 
to understand the Jewish character often arises from a deter- 
mination to see curious differences in all that a Jew says and 
does. Among Jews, as among others, there is of course great 
variety of character; but there is no such mysterious differ- 
ence between Jews and others as some seem to imagine— 
I am, Sir, &e., IMPARTIAL, 





MAX MULLER’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ Spgeraror,”’] 

S1r,—I venture to call your attention to a misquotation and 
a mistranslation from Goethe in your interesting review of 
Professor Max Miller’s “ Auld Lang Syne,” in the Spectator 
of March 26th. Did the poet Heine misquote, or has the 
Professor’s memory played him false? The passage de- 
scriptive of the meeting of the two in Paris concludes, “ Then 
he (Heine) moved on, mumbling a line from Goethe ..... 
‘Das Maulthier sucht im Diistern seinen Weg.’” The transla- 
tion appended is, ‘‘The mule seeks his way in the dust.” 
Goethe, however, wrote, ‘‘Das Maulthier sucht im Nebet 
seinen Weg,’—a far more expressive picture, as the poem 
“Mignon,” from which this line is taken, expresses hie 
passionate yearning to cross the Alps wreathed in mist 
(Nebel) and enter Italy. “ Mignon,” though not published 
till some ten years later, was written in 1785 or 1786, and in 
the autumn of 1786 the poet’s ardent wish was realised and 
the “Italian Journey” began. As regards the mistransla- 
tion, “dust” may be a printer’s error for “dusk.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Mill Hill School, N.W. E. L. Minner-Barry. 





THE REV. H. O. COXE. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “ Spxctator.’’] 
S1r,—For love of Mr. H. O. Coxe I should like to be allowed 
to correct the inadequate version given in the Spectator of 
March 26th of the well-known story of his triumph over 
the fraudulent Simonides. The glory of his triumph, 
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<ceaemenanenmte 
over which he twinkled considerably, was not that he 


had detected a fraud which had, as he said, deceived 
Berlin, but that he had done this by mere sense of touch 
without ever seeing one page of the MS.! He told me | 
the story himself. “T never really opened the book, but I 
held it in my band and took one page of it between my finger 
and thumb while I listened to the rascal’s account of how he 
found this most interesting antiquity. At the end of three 
or four minutes I handed it back to him with the short com- 
ment, ‘ Nineteenth century paper, my dear Sir,’ and he took 
it away in a hurry and did not come again. Yes, I was 
pleased! but I have handled several ancient MSS. in my 
time, and I know the feel of old paper.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Aldenham Vicarage, March 26th, Kuxnetu F. Gisss. 





A CORRECTION. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTaTOR.”) 
Sir,—May I point out to you that the translation of 
Odysseus’s address to Nausicaa, quoted by your reviewer in 
your notice of Mr. W. C. Perry’s “‘ Women of Homer ” in the 
‘Spectator of March 26th, is not Mr. Perry’s, buat Messrs. 


Butcher and Lang’s?—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. H. A. CowE Lt. 


St. Edward's School, Oxford, March 27th. 
[We regret that our reviewer should have given the contrary 
émpression.—ED. Spectator. } 








POETRY. 


MOONLIGHT IN LONDON. 

Lo a monster moon on the borders of the city, 

Suddenly cast up through the mist of evening, looms, 
Golden, leaning low on the ridge of distant housetops, 

Nodding like one drunken with the cloudy fumes, 
‘Turns a drowsy eye like a weary queen of revels 

On the lamplit streets and the crowd that saunters free, 
Where ix din and splendour the city takes her pleasure, 

Glowing like a sunset, roaring like a sea. 





Lo the moon has silvered climbing up the heavens, 
On the topmost peak hangs like a white blown rose 
O’er the sleeping city dim and weird and solemn, 
With vague murmurings yet in the depths of her repose, 
Given o’er to dreams; she, mistress of enchantments, 
Woodland charms of might, on every dreamer there, 
Every shadowy street sends down her spells commingled 
With her silver dew exhaled, dissolved in air. 
Watter Hoaa. 








BOOKS. 
i Stes 
EGYPT AND SEA-POWER.* 
Mr. Cameron knows, and knows thoroughly, not only 
Egypt itself, but the literature dealing with modern Egypt 
~i.c., Egypt since 1800—and therefore we can most strongly 
recommend his comprehensive and yet brightly written 
little book to all who have visited or will visit the valley 
of the Nile and are anxious to know something about 
the country somewhat later than Rameses or Cleopatra,— 
the last epoch with which the tourist is supposed to 
concern himself. But though we desire to recommend Mr. 
Cameron’s book to the tourist, we are still more anxious to 
recommend it to the attention of our statesmen and politicians 
on both sidss of the House. This work of some two hundred 
and fifty pages affords one of the best examples of the in- 
fluence of sea-power that could possibly be set forth. In its 
pages we see how Mehemet Ali raised for himself for a time a 
sort of enchanted political palace, and how, just when it 
seemed strongest and most real, Lord Palmerston touched it 
with the point of the sword of sea-power, and the whole 
splendid fabric melted to nothing. Mehemet Ali had con- 
quered Syria, defied the Sultan, and apparently made him- 
self invincible in Egypt, but it was all of no avail, 
because he did not himself command the sea and had 
not managed to conciliate the man who did aud who 





* Egyrt in the Nineteenth Century ; or, Mehemet Ali and his Successors until 
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knew bow to use his power. Egypt is not geographically 
an island, but for political and strategic purposes it ig 
one. Hence, whatever power Mehemet Ali acquired ontside 
the Delta he placed directly at the mercy of the Power 
which had the command of the sea, and even his dominion 
in Egypt itself was proved to be at the disposal of 
England. The lesson, then, is for us a double one. It shows 
us what sea-power can do, and it also proves that unless you 
have sea-power the possession of Egypt is impossible. 
Incidentally, too, the book shows how a couple of years ago 
our sea-power might have been used to coerce Turkey without 
firing ashot in the Dardanelles, or even at Smyrna :—“So 
long as the Tarks are free to land fresh troops for their 
garrisons in Arabia, the Sultan may assume the title of caliph 
within his own empire; but if ever those reinforcements are 
cut off, we may hear of a new Wabhabi-ism and the rise of an 
independent grand shereef at Mecca, with the consent of the 
dominant naval power in the Red Sea.” We might, that is, 
have told the Saltan, with perfect certainty of being able to 
carry out our threats, that if the massacres did not cease we 
would take away Arabia from him and allow the creation of a 
true Arabian Caliphate. 

We must leave our readers to find out for themselves in 
detail the exact way in which our sea-power was used, but we 
may mention that Mehemet Ali made himself master of Syria 
in the thirties, and that in 1840 Lord Palmerston resolved to 
turn him out of Syria, and did so by attacking him at Acre 
and sending the fleet to Alexandria. Mehemet Ali was 
strategically much in the position occupied by Napoleon when 
he invaded Syria from Egypt. In both cases an English 
sea-force drove the invading army out of Syria, and in 
both cases the blow was given at Acre,—another proof of the 
sound, if not universally true maxim that battles for the 
same objects always tend to be fought at the same places, 
After Napier had played at Acre the part played forty years 
before by Sir Sidney Smith, he sailed to Alexandria, and 
there forced the Pasha to yield to Lord Palmerston’s terms, 
—terms under which the apparently all-powerful and 
fortunate raler was deprived of all his Asian conquests, 
and only allowed to keep the Nile as a piece of con- 
temptuous good nature. Mr. Cameron mentions the local 
tradition that when Napier went to see the Pasha in 
his palace at Ras-el-Teen, he thus addressed him:—*“IE 
your highness will not listen to my unofficial appeal to you 
against the folly of further resistance, it only remains for me 
to bombard you, and by God, I will bombard yon, and plaat 
my bombs in the middle of this room here, where you are 
sitting!” The Pasha yielded. He had no other course. And 
here we may quote the wonderful picture of Mehemet Ali’s 
fall from power given to Mr. Senior by Hekekyan Bey 
(Senior’s Conversations and Journals in Egypt)—a picture 
which one of the ablest of our political and historical critica 
has declared to be worthy of Tacitus. On the night when 
the attack by Sir Charles Napier’s fleet was expected, 
Hekekyan Bey had to visit Mehemet Ali in his palace “on the 
shore of the former Island of Pharos.” Tne night was wild 
and tempestuous :— 

“The halls and passages which I used to find full of Mamelukes 

and officers strutting about in the fulness of their contempt for a 
Christian were empty. Without encountering a single attendant 
I reached his room overlooking the sea; it was dimly lighted by 
a few candles of bad Egyptian wax, with enormous untrimmed 
wicks. Here at the end of his divan I found him rolled up in a 
sort of ball—solitary, motionless, absorbed in thought. The 
waves were breaking heavily on the mole, and I expected every 
instant the casements to be blownin. The roar of wind and sea 
was almost awful, but he did not seem conscious of it. I stood 
before him silent. Suddenly he said, as if speaking to himself, 
‘I think that I can trust lbrahim’ [Mehemet Ali’s favourite son]. 
Again he was silent for some time, and desired me to fetch Motus 
Bey, his admiral.” 
It is impossible to imagine a more vivid picture of the silence 
and solitude that falls upon the palace of the tyrant when 
his ruin seems imminent. How immensely, too, is the effect 
heightened by the roar of the storm and the dashing of the 
waves. No one who has followed Mehemet Ali’s history and 
realises his fondness for his son can fail to be touched by the 
agony of that ery,—“I think that I can trust Ibrahim.” It 
is one of the most pathetic things in history. 

We shall not attempt to condense again any portion of Mr. 
Cameron’s condensed and yet lively narrative, but before we 
leave it we must say a word in praise of the very excellent 
use he has made of Lord Pa'merston’s despatches. Lord 
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Mr. GraHam WALLAS is to be congratulated on having 
produced not only a clear and well-proportioned record of a 


devoted himself almost exclusively to the interests of his 


Palmerston had many faults as a Minister, but at least he | was discharged in consequence of a labour dispute, with the ba 
knew his own mind and understood facts. What could be | initiation of which he had nothing to do, but which, bein tel 
more admirable than the following P— in it, he did his best to carry to a successful ‘on 3 th 
“My own opinion has long been made up. We ought to sup- | In that he failed, and was, with one other, singled ont } of 
port the sultan heartily and vigorously with France, if France | the triumphant masters to euffer a vindictive boycott. For wa 
will act with us; without her, if she decline. I foresee difficulty eight months he was absolutely shut out of empl oc 
in getting the Cabinet to take any vigorous resolve. Veryfew]| (°,. ployment we 
public men in England follow up foreign affairs sufficiently to at his trade, could get hardly any other work, and wag 
foresee the consequences of events which have Nor happened.” brought with his young wife and child almost to the point : ed 
How excellently put and not overstated in the least is the | of starvation. The terrible privations of this period, which, : 
last remark. Englishmen will not foresee consequences | however, he turned to good account by reading “ many r 
unless they have first received the shock of a fait accompli, | Volumes of history, voyages and travels, politics, law, and - 
Here is another example of the Palmerstonian way of | Philosophy,” and making considerable progress in mathe. , si 
handling foreign affairs :— matics, doubtless had very much to do with the determination i 
“éTell M. Thiers,’ he writes, ‘that if France throws down the which soon possessed Place to raise himself above the position b 
gauntlet we shall not refuse to pick it up; and that if she begins | of the journeyman breeches-maker, through that of a trades. ; 
a war, she will to a certainty lose her ships, colonies, and com- | man on his own account, into a comfortable independence, to 
merce before she sees the end of it; that her army in Algeria will | Jy 1801, at the age of thirty, such was the credit which his C. 
cease to give her anxiety, and that Mehemet Ali will just be chucked : se : R 
into the Nile. It would certainly be a good thing if he could be got rid of strength of character, business ability, and commercial a 
altogether, yet that is improbable, for he will give in long before | probity had won for him, that he was able to open and stock 
matters come to such a point. We do not want to oust him from | a handsomely fitted shop in a prominent position at Charing s 
Egypt if he is content to spend the rest of his days there as a | Qyogs ; and this venture was a complete success. Not certainly P 
faithful servant. : eed oe through any “sweating” of journeymen. Place always got 8 
How well Palmerston knew his man. Mehemet Ali did yield, | th. pest work by paying the best wages in the trade, and u 
and so did France. Palmerston may have been a bully, and | conceded advances whenever they were asked for. He did ' 
his policy may often have been selfish and ignoble, but in | 5 o¢ attempt any detailed supervision of the cutting of gar. 7 
political diagnosis he was unrivalled. He knew what a | pnts as to which, always excepting leather-breeches, he had 7 
Power would fight for, and what it would endure without | yo¢ acquired skilled knowledge. “I knew, he wrote after. 
fighting. Hence, in spite of all his detestable Jingoism and wards, “that I could procure competent persons for those : 
braggadocio, he never got us into war. <e»| purposes, and that the most profitable part for me to follow 
We have said nothing about Napoleon in Egypt, nothing | was to dance attendance on silly people, to make myself . 
about the rule of the Mamelukes, nothing about their | acceptable to coxcombs, to please their whims, to have no 
massacre, nothing about the Soudan, nothing about Mehemet | opinion of my own, but to take special care that my customers ; 
Ali’s treatment of the fellaheen. All these things and much | should be pleased with theirs.” Anda “profitable part” it ] 
more are to be found in a book from which we have only | proved. For in 1817, at the age of forty-six, Place was able L 
extracted the chief political lesson which it teaches. to hand the business over to his son, and retire on an income 
of about £1,100 a year, which was then very handsome, and t 
would be considered, even now, no poor result of sixteen ; 
THE TAILOR WHO MADE HISTORY.* years’ tailoring. For the first five or six of those years he 
] 
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singularly full and many-sided life, but a vivid portrait-study 
of a very remarkable man. It is noteworthy when the 
journeyman who raises himself by his own exertions to the 
position of a prosperous employer, instead of losing interest 
in the class from which he has sprung, devotes the bulk of 
his hard-earned leisure to political and other work for the 
improvement of their condition. It is noteworthy when a 
man who has won a substantial competency in trade is so 
superior to the temptations of social ambition that he puts 
aside all opportunities of obtaining access to the homes of 
more highly placed acquaintances, unless drawn thither by 
strong intellectual or moral sympathies. It is noteworthy 
when a man of great mental gifts and organising power 
persists in working for public ends through others, and 
steadily keeps himself in the background. It is noteworthy, 
again, when a man who has deliberately abandoned all faith 
in a future life and all thought of obtaining supernatural 
guidance and aid in this, who has also a keen eye for human 
weaknesses everywhere, and is entirely without dreams of 
the possibility of achieving vast ameliorative results within 
short periods, yet consecrates his powers and influence 
unremittingly to the task of leaving the world at least a little 
better than he found it. All, and more than all, these titles 
to consideration were united in Francis Place, and combine 
to render his personality one of quite exceptional interest. 
Born in 1771, the son of the brutal keeper of a sponging- 
house, or private debtors’ prison, off Drury Lane, Francis 
Place was sent to such schools as there were in the neigh- 
bourhood from the age of four till he was nearly four- 
teen. They were poor enough places of education, but such 
as they were Place easily rose to the top of them, and 
during the last two years of his school life he had the advan- 
tage of being under a teacher who, though generally “in- 
effectual,” was kindly, and who lent him books, gave him 
good advice, and lectured him and his fellows weekly on the 
elements of morality. At fourteen he was apprenticed to a 
leather-breeches maker, and having become a highly skilled 
workman, he began life as a journeyman in that trade. He 
had only been at work for a year or two, however, when he 








* The Infe of Francis Place, 1771-1854. By Graham Wallas, M.A. London: 


business. In the evenings he read hard, but abstained from 
all kinds of public life. It was not until the celebrated 
Westminster election in 1807 that he first found the oppor- 
tunity of giving effect to the Radical principles to which, 
prosperous tradesman though he had become, he was always 
loyal, and that his singular powers as an organiser were first 
recognised in the political sphere. At a moment in the 
course of the electoral struggle when the popular prospects 
seemed darkest, he offered to his fellow-committee-men “to 
give up every other thing and attend wholly to the election 
till its close.” Further, he said that he “would not only 
undertake the management, but also whatever might other- 
wise be necessary, which others might dislike because it was 
disagreeable.” He was as good as his word; entirely neg- 
lected his business for nearly three weeks; and worked at the 
committee rooms daily from seven in the morning to mid- 
night. His example inspired many others, and the result of 
their combined efforts and his co-ordinating and driving 
power was a great triumph for the Radicals, Sir Francis 
Burdett, their candidate, being returned at the head of the poll 
with nearly twice as many votes as those recorded for either 
the official Whig or the official Tory. 


It was thus that Place established in Westminster politics 
a position of effective ascendency, which he retained for more 
than a quarter of a century. He retained it by the same 
means,—recognised organising ability and absolute devotiou 
of time and strength to political warfare whenever occasion 
required, In 1820 the sitting Members, Hobhouse and 
Burdett, had both been in prison for published comments 
of theirs on the Peterloo massacre, and Place slaved suc- 
cessfully to secure their return through a long protracted 
election. They held their seats without a contest for the 
next thirteen years, grieving his eager soul not a little, 
at times, by the Laodicean quality of their Parliamentary 
conduct. It was natural that when the great struggle 
for the Reform Bill came, even though that measure 
actually involved a large amount of disfranchisement in 
Westminster, Preston, and a few other “scot and lot” 
constituencies, Place should be found at the centre of the 
most advanced wing of the Reformers, and some of the most 
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interesting passages in the present volume are those which 
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tell, largely in his own words, the part which he played through 
that momentous crisis. The easy success of the Revolution 
of July, 1830, in Paris, as Mr. Wallas is careful to bring out, 
was largely responsible for the change which certainly 
occurred in the attitude of Place himself, and very many 
other more moderate politicians, towards the question of a 
resort to force in the last extremity for the purpose of 
securing political reform. _ The following extracts from a 
letter written by Place to Sir John Hobhouse, then Secretary 
of War, at the request of that Minister, in order that he might 
lay it before a meeting of Lord Grey’s Cabinet, give a 
singularly vivid idea of the lengths to which preparations 
had been carried for resistance to the conduct of government 
by tne Duke of Wellington, when he was called by the King 
to form an Administration after the passage of a vote in 
Committee of the House of Lords hostile to the second 
Reform Bill in May, 1832. It should be said that three or four 
days before the date of this letter an immense sensation and 
a great financial effect had been produced by the issue of a 
placard, devised in part by Place, with the simple words, “ To 
Stop the Duke, Go for Gold,”—by whick was meant, and was 
understood, that “the people should take care of themselves, 
by collecting all the hard money they could, and keeping it, 
by drawing it from savings-banks, from bankers, and from 
the Bank of England.” In the meantime Lord Grey had 
been asked to remain in office, but the King had not yet 
given him his promise to create Peers enough to carry the 
Bill, and the Duke’s attitude in the House of Lords gave no 
assurance that he would allow it to pass :— 

“Lists containing the names, addresses, &c., of all personsin every 

part of the country likely to be useful have been made ; the name of 
every man who hasat any public meeting shown himself friendly to 
Reform has been registered. Addresses and proclamations to the 
people have been sketched, and printed copies will, if need be, be 
sent to every such person all over the Kingdom. Means have been 
devised to placard towns and villages, to circulate handbills, and 
to assemble the people. So many men of known character, civil 
and military, have entered heartily into the scheme, that their 
names, when published, will produce great effect in every desirable 
way. If the Duke come into power now, we shall be unable 
longer to ‘hold to the laws;’ break them we must, be the conse- 
quences whatever they may; and we know that all must join 
with us to save their property, no matter what may be their 
private opinions. Towns will be barricaded, new municipal 
arrangements will be made by the inhabitants, and the first town 
which is barricaded shuts up all the banks. ‘Go for Gold,’ it is 
said, will produce dreadful evils. We know it will, but it will 
prevent other evils being added tothem. It will stop the Duke. 
Let the Duke take office as Premier, and we shall have a commo- 
tion in the nature of a civil war, with money at our command.” 
As history knows, the Duke was stopped, peace preserved, 
and Parliament reformed. It seems certain that few in- 
dividuals did more to secure those great results than the 
Radical tailor of Charing Cross. Cool, wise, resourceful, and 
resolute, he was at the heart of the organisation of overt 
measures to be taken against a reactionary Government. 
And so effectively was this work done that the establish- 
ment of such a Government was averted, and a revolution 
carried, without disorder. What other things Place did, 
such as inspiring and organising the movement, in Parliament 
and out of it, for the repeal of the odious Combination Laws, 
hindering unwise and unjust Executive interference with 
Trade-Unions, and drafting the “ People’s Charter,” are all 
eet forth in this most interesting volume. What he would 
never do was to be idle, not even after an attack of paralysis 
in his seventy-fourth year; and ‘he took part in the meetings 
of the Anti-Corn-law League down to its triumph in 1846, 
Radical he always was, but Socialist never, being a devoted 
friend and disciple of Bentham, and on terms of confidential 
intimacy with Grote and James Mill. To Joseph Hume, 
Place was something like a political private tutor, and that 
pupil, though sometimes disappointing his master, did more 
than any other to carry out his aims in Parliament. This 
book impressively illustrates the truth of the observation 
which Mr. Wallas quotes on his first page from the Spectator 
which announced Place’s death, in January, 1854, that “few 
men have done more of the world’s work with so little sign.” 





THE NIGER AND THE TUAREGS.* 
M. Hourst is no friend to England, and has not been choice 
in the expression of his unfriendliness. But he has written a 
valuable book of travels, telling the story of his descent of 
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the Niger from Timbuctoo to Boussa, and thence to the sea, 
through suspicious or hostile tribes, through perils of rocks 
and rapids, yet without the cost of a single life, which fact he 
rightly considers as the greatest honour of ¢1e mission con- 
ducted by him. For, as he says, ‘‘ what can men, negroes or 
others, think of the civilisation which we carry to them, if one 
shows to them as its first benefits the firing of guns, the 
shedding of blood, war?” From a commercial point of view,, 
Lieutenant Hourst’s voyage had only negative results. 
Although he contrived to get his boats down to the coast 
—in such a state that through the woodwork of one of them 
one could thrust a finger—he has shown that the river, 
through a large portion of its course, is so strewn with 
rocks and shoals, so boils with rapids, as to be practically 
unnavigable. From his experience, it may be observed, M. 
Hourst does not recommend aluminium boats. His most 
successful demonstrations of the white man’s wonder-working 
powers were the bicycle and the phonograph. The book is. 
somewhat too long, but it is so profusely illustrated with 
engraved photographs, many of them remarkably good, to 
the extent of one hundred and ninety for its four hundred and 
eighty-one pages, that it reads easily. 


The most noteworthy part of it is, perhaps, his defence of 
the Tuaregs, who are mostly considered a race of unredeemable 
scoundrels, The reader need hardly be reminded that the 
Tuaregs are neither negroes nor Arabs, but a branch of the 
great Numidian or Berber race, more mixed in blood, however, 
than their more northerly kinsmen, the Kabyles, whose 
complexion is often simply European and accompanied with 
fair hair and blue eyes. The term “ Tuareg” is one applied 
to them by the Arabs; they call themselves “ Imochar,” 
“Tmuhar,” “ Imazighen.” The name of the Numidian King, 
Massinissa, is found in the Tuareg word “mess n’esen,” 
“their master.” They have retained the art of writing, and 
the character is practically identical with that of an inscrip- 
tion at Tagga, going back to Carthaginian days. They have 
accepted Mahommedanism without caring for it, but are said 
to have required converting fourteen times over. In the 
fifteenth century they had a great city named Es-Suk or 
Tademekka, north of Gao, but it was destroyed by an inva- 
sion of the Songhai from the south, and the Tuaregs took 
refuge in the hill country, until an invasion from Morocco 
destroyed in turn the Songhai rule. The Tuaregs now in 
turn attacked the blacks, and now rule over both banks of 
the Niger, from Timbuctoo nearly to Say. 

M. Hourst fully admits the bad qualities of the Tuaregs. 
They are proud, fierce, plunderers, beggars, “to a supreme 
degree.” Bat their bravery is proverbial; hospitality is with 
them a religion; they are faithful to promises, haters of 
theft. They have a proverb, “Never undertake for more 
than half of what you can hold,” and M. Hourst repeatedly 
found them better than their word. Throughout all the time 
he was in Tuareg lands not the slightest theft was committed 
on board his little flotilla, full of articles most tempting to w 
Tuareg, though the begging was endless. This, of course, 
does not prevent the practice of the razzia—or as M. Hourst 
calls it, razzi—a plundering attack for the sake of bringing 
your enemy to terms. But no caravan—of true believers, at 
all events—will be plundered if it has paid for the right of 
transit. M. Hourst goes so far as to declare that for low, 
cowardly theft, secretly committed, the Tuareg’s horror and 
shame are “ perhaps greater than ours.” 

The social state of the Tuaregs is that of Europe in the 
Middle Ages. There are lords and vassals,—“ Ihaggaren” 
and “Imrads.” The former fight and tax, the latter trade 
and pay, only fighting when the tribe is in serious danger. 
The Imrads are generally richer and better dressed than their 
protectors, and have sometimes more influence. Below both 
castes are the “ Bellé,” or “ Bellates,”—hereditary black slaves, 
but whose attachment for the Tuaregs is “incredible.” In 
the conflicts of the French with the Tuaregs in the neighbour- 
hood of Timbuctoo, Bellates have often been taken prisoners, 
but however well treated, and under promise of future free- 
dom, all have fled back to their masters. As soldiers they 
are as brave as the free Taaregs. But whilst in possession 
of hereditary slaves, the Tuaregs never sell aslave. Besides 
these, there are black populations on the banks of the river, 
cultivators who pay tribute, and are more or less oppressed 
by the Tuaregs, though as numerous as they and as well armed. 








@e Vai-seau Hourst. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
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cruel, that alone, perhaps, among African nations they never 
kill a prisoner after the fight, never, as do the blacks, murder 
all who are not worth selling,—old men and children too 
young to follow. He speaks of a chief who was feeding 
two hundred prisoners taken two years before. Though greatly 
influenced by their marabouts, they are not fanatical. 

M. Hoorst ascribes their good qualities to the influence of 
their women. Alone in the Mussulman world, the Tuareg 
has but one wife, and the woman is absolutely free in her 
choice of a husband. Strange to say, moreover, she is 
allowed to have after marriage a champion, who will sing her 
praises riding into the fight, and shout her name as he rushes 
upon the foe; whilst the lady in her turn will relate in verse 
the exploits of her true knight, and deck with ornament his 
buckler or his scabbard. There is a great contrast between 
the sexes. The Tuareg man is spare, delicately jointed, and 
veils his face with a Jitham, as the Arabs term it, generally 
black, which only lets the eyes be seen. The Tuareg woman 
is unveiled. She is often very pretty, with well-formed nose, 
large expressive eyes, and very long black hair, parted on the 
forehead and bound in a long tress behind. But, alas! 
women’s beauty in Tuareg eyes consists in their fatness, 
especially—well, in reference to that part of their persons 
which distinguishes a Venus Callipyge. A curious legend 
explains the wearing of the litham by the men only. It is 
said that formerly, as with other Mussulman nations, the 
women alone wore it, the men having uncovered faces. But 
on the occasion of a sudden attack upon a Tuareg camp the 
men fled in panic fright, whilst the women, picking up the 
weapons which the men had flang away, met their enemies 
and drove them off. From that time forth the men, ashamed, 
wore the veil, whilst the women left it off. Within the tent 
the woman is absolute mistress, and gives all orders to the 
slaves. Both sexes compose in verse. 

Much of M. Hourst’s success appears to have arisen from 
his passing himself off as a nephew of Barth the traveller, 
who left an excellent recollection behind him. M. Hourst’s 
<onscience does not seem to have reproached him in the 
least for this deception, nor does it seem to have startled a 
Roman Catholic missionary, Father Hacquart, who accom. 
panied him. Nor does it prevent M. Hourst from boasting 
by letter to a Tuareg Sovereign that “ falsehood is as unknown 
to us [French] as it is to you!” 

It is rather curious—comparing the work with that of any 
English or American traveller—that it contains not a line 
about sport, and that the only one of its hundred and ninety 
engraved photos which has any bearing on natural history is 
that of—a camel! M. Hourst does not even give a picture of 
some “colossal” fish, which, swimming against the current of 
the Niger, made the pilot think that the expedition was in the 
midst of shoals! 

M. Hourst takes up, of course, the newer French ground of 
“effective occupation,” as a set-off against treaties and claims 
to “Hinterland.” He is especially opposed to the Royal 
Niger Company, and complains of an exorbitant demand from 
it for towage. But he does not conceal that he was very well 
treated by individual Englishmen,—only wishing that they 
had been French! It may be added that it is easy to see 
from his book the prevarication that lies behind M. Hanotaux’s 
declaration that France admits the Empire of Sokoto to be 
within the English sphere of influence, Gando, that “ Hinter- 
land” of the Royal Niger Company’s territory which the 
French are seeking to overrun, being especially marked down 
on M. Hourst’s map as “independent of Sokoto,” although 
claimed as tributary by the latter. 

It may be added that an index to the contents of M. Honrst’s 
work is greatly wanted. Even the headings of chapters are 
of the baldest description. 





JOHN NICHOLSON.* 
SoME years ago an official of the India Office, who had 
every opportunity of knowing, gave it as his opinion of the 
much-vexed question of competitive examination in the Civil 
Service that it made no difference whatever for the worse 
in the mettle of the men provided, because it made none in 
the quality of the Anglo-Saxon race. If it excluded an 
occasional Clive, as its opponents contended, it let in other 





* The Life of John Nicholson, Soldier and Administrator. Based on Private 
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possible Clives instead, with the advantage of a certain 
amount of the scholarship which softens the mind. Apart 
from the risings and disturbances which perplex the public 
ear, India has always been fertile, this authority wonld say, 
in crises which were never generally heard of beyond the 
bounds of the Indian Office, but none the less might imperil 
a province or shake an empire. Yet the man was constantly 
at hand, in the shape of some unknown young servant of the 
Crown, to take the matter up at his own risk and discretion, 
and fearless of consequence, to set the helm straight, He might 
not be heard of afterwards, but the thing was done, Lyall, 
since so well known, was in his young days, if we are not 
mistaken, the hero of some such an experience. John Nichol. 
son was one of the finest examples, upon a larger field, of the 
attainments of the race. His name has come down to ug ag 
that of the foremost hero of the terrible Mutiny, whose story 
in itself we have but small desire to read again. The horror 
is with the past, and let it rest there. But the character of 
“ Brigadier-General John Nicholson, who led the assault at 
Delhi, but fell in the hour of victory mortally wounded, and 
died September 23, 1857, aged 35” (really 34), is one which, ag 
a simple type of what we may call a soldier of the Old Testa. 
ment, the world seems never to tire of studying and admiring, 
He had the “iron mind and frame, the terrible courage, and 
the indomitable will” which are the characteristics of men of 
his stamp. His dealings with the native races had no hesita. 
tion or paltering about them, and the testimony of Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, Sir Arthur Roberts, and Sir Robert Montgomery, 
agrees about him to an extent which is rare enough to find, 
The Matiny, according to the last, cost England in India her 
“two great men, Sir Henry Lawrence and John Nicholson, 
They had not, take them all in all, their equals in India.,.,., 
Had Nicholson lived, he would as a commander have risen to 
the highest post. He had every quality necessary for a suc- 
cessful commander: energy, forethought, decision, good 
judgment, and courage of the highest order.” ‘ How grand, 
how gracious a piece of handiwork he was,” writes Sir Henry 
Edwardes of him in a more poetic tone. “It was a pleasure 
even to behold him. And then his nature—so fully equal tohis 
frame! So undaunted, so noble, so tender, so good, so stern to 
evil, so single-minded, so generous, so heroic, so modest. Inever 
saw another like him, and never expect to do so.” “Foremost 
in all brave counsel,” wrote John Becher to Lady Edwardes, 
“in all glorious audacity, in all that marked a brave soldier, 
so admirable was our dear friend, John Nicholson. His 
noble nature shone brighter and brighter through every 
cloud, bringing swift and sure punishments to rebellion, 
wherever it raised its front in the Punjab, carrying confidence 
and new vigour to the walls of Delhi, triumphant in the 
greatest fight that preceded the assault, the admiration of all 
the force. His genius foresaw the sure success; his un- 
daunted courage carried the breach. He fell, the greatest 
hero we have had, loved and honoured through all India.” 
“If ever there is a desperate deed to be done in India, John 
Nicholson is the man to do it,’ Edwardes said to Lord 
Canning; and the present position and popularity of Lord 
Roberts lend additional value to his verdict on Nicholson as 
a leader who “ seemed always to know exactly what to do, 
and the best way to do it.” On their first meeting he 
strack Roberts, who was intensely curious about the man 
whose influence on the frontier was so great that his word 
was law to the refractory tribes amongst whom he lived, as 
the beau-ideal of a soldier and a gentleman. He impressed 
him more profoundly than any one he ever met before or 
since, through a commanding and distinguished appearance 
which might be attributed to the dangerous position which he 
had to maintain. ‘Had I never seen Nicholson again,” Lord 
Roberts added, “I might have thought that the feelings with 
which he inspired me were to some extent the result of 
my imagination, excited by the extraordinary stories I had 
heard of his power and influence; my admiration, however, 
was immensely strengthened when, a few weeks later, I served 
as his Staff officer, and had cpportunities of observing more 
closely his splendid military qualities, and the workings of his 
grand simple mind.” And here we may quote an incident of 
which Roberts was a witness, as in itself curiously characteristic 
of the perennial Indian difficulty. The Rajah of Kapurthalla 
had placed in Jalandhar, where Nicholson was stationed at the 
time, a body of his own troops, and, as commissioner of the 


| province, Major Lake was anxious to pay a compliment to the 
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Rajab’s officers, whom Nicholson therefore consented to meet 
re durbar in Lake’s house. Lord Roberts tells us the rest :— 
4 « General Mehtib Singh, a near relative of the Rajah, took his 
and, as senior in rank at the durbar, was walking out of the 
on first when I observed Nicholson stalk to the door, put him- 
room Mfront of Mebtib Singh, and, waving him back with an 
pi Ne r, prevented him from leaving the room, The 


Pope? ai 
-_ sg wegen then passed out, and when they had gone 
Wicholeon said to Lake,—‘ Do you see that General Mehtab 


‘ch has his shoes on?’ Lake replied that he had noticed the 
— put tried to excuse it. Nicholson, however, speaking in 
Hindustani, said, ‘There is no possible excuse for such an act of 

vas impertinence. Mebtab Singh knows perfectly well that he 
aia not venture to step on his own father’s carpet, save bare- 
fo ted; and he has only committed this breach of etiquette to-day 
ates he thinks we are not in a position to resent the insult, 

nd that he can treat us as he would not have dared to do a month 
$ 0.’ Mehtab Singh looked extremely foolish, and stammered 
out some kind of apology; but Nicholson was not to be appeased, 
and continued, ‘If I were the last Englishman left in Jalandhar, 

ou [addressing Mehtaéb Singh] should not come into my room 
yb your shoes on. Then politely turning to Lake, he added, 
‘] hope the commissioner will now allow me to order you to take 
your shoes off and carry them out in your own hands, so that your 
followers may witness your discomfiture.’ Mehtab Singh, com- 
pletely cowed, meekly did as he was told.” 
This was Nicholson’s last protest against the abandonment of 
Peshawur and the trans-Indus frontier, which had been 
ordered by Sir John Lawrence, and has since been made the 
ground for one of the many charges brought against the 
wisdom of his administration. For the great Governor- 
General did not win the same universal adherence as his 
brother Henry; and Edwardes voted his proposal to be the 
«child of a panic,” calling Peshawur, as he did, the “anchor of 
the Punjab.” Nicholson and Edwardes, young, hopeful, and 
audacious, with their womankind safe far-away at home, 
could afford to be bolder than the elder man, broken under 
the mental and physical strain, and with his wife within the 
circle of ever-present danger. Nicholson had a stormy inter- 
view with Lawrence, but was able afterwards to express his 
return to gratitude and to a kindlier feeling. His action 
towards the impenitent Mehtib Singh was, we are told, of the 
greatest value in its moral effect upon the people. Their 
manner at once changed, all disrespect vanished, and 
there was no more “swaggering about as if they con- 
sidered themselves masters of the situation.” A whole 
chapter of history lies in that short story. 

Captain Trotter’s work has been well and lovingly done, 

Pp gly 
and the story of Nicholson’s career is full of interest and sug- 
gestiveness, and will be read as long as the history of that 
awfal Mutiny of which it forms so conspicuous and so famous 
a part. 





LITERARY REMAINS OF LADY CAMILLA 
GURDON.* 

TuIs is a very pleasant little volume of miscellaneous stories, 
poems, articles, and sketches, many of which are reprinted 
from magazines and newspapers, while others are now first 
given tothe public. To those who knew Lady Camilla Gurdon 
personally, the book will be precious as a memorial of a 
charming and loveable individuality; to those who did not 
know her, and who now first make acquaintance} with her 
writings, the perusal of it will bring the peculiar sense of 
blended gain and loss that belongs to the experience of 
making friends in spirit with those who have already passed 
beyond the possibility of meeting in the flesh. Towards the 
end of the volume, amid a collection of stray thoughts and 
moralisings, we come upon a passage calling attention to that 
mysterious gift of charm which, like magic, gives to some 
men and women a wholly inexplicable influence and ascend- 
ency over their kind :— 

“In life, to this day, we now and again come across some witch 
or wizard, some privileged person to whom all things are for- 
given because they possess this extraordinary charm. No one can 
say of what it consists; it neither belongs specially to beauty, 
nor to talent, nor yet to goodness—to this perhaps least of all.” 
That charm in living people is not dependent upon goodness 
18, alas, but too true; it is one of the facts of life that never 
quite cease to trouble the didactic conscience in men and 
Women awake to their responsibilities. It is also true that in 
life it is impossible to get behind the secret of charm. But 
we are not sure that this is so in literature. Charm ina book, 
we should be inclined to say—were it not so dangerous to 
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Miscellancous Articles, By the late Lady Camilla Gurdon. Loudon; Longmans, 
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make sweeping assertions—(though often wanting to grace 
good intention and moral purpose) is never found where style 
and thought are not entirely sound and sweet and wholesome. 
Indeed, the mystery of charm in writing might perhaps be 
explained as the result of a happy conjunction of the 
semblance and the reality of things good and beautiful ; 
of a combination of delicate taste and cultivated style with 
right judgment and kindly disposition. But whether or not 
such an account of the matter will serve for an explanation 
of literary charm in the abstract, it will certainly express very 
well the nature of the attraction we feel in these Memories: 
and Fancies. Lady Camilla Gurdon had the sympathy of a 
good and refined woman with gentle affections and virtuous 
dispositions of human nature in many grades of lifeand under 
a great variety of circumstances; and she had the discern- 
ment that distinguishes the common from the familiar, and the 
homely from the vulgar. She had also the poet’s feeling for 
the soul of beauty in trivial things, and the familiarity of a 
cultivated mind with the things not trivial that educate taste 
and form style. She attempted no bolder flight in fiction 
than that of the short story dominated {by a motive of 
character or sentiment; and probably she did well so to restrict 
her efforts. For charm is a gift that dies under strain, and 
the inspiration that suffices for a great deal of minor work 
like these miscellanies, cannot always be trusted to hold out 
through the elaboration of one great book. But minor work 
is all the better for carrying with it the feeling of having 
been done in what King David calls “a large room ;” and it is 
the feeling of a large mental and spiritual atmosphere and of a 
liberal social background, that makes much of the charm of 
Lady Camilla’s stories and sketches. Her love of the country 
was almost a passion, and she confesses to having derived 
much pleasure in life from one sense not sufficiently recog- 
nised as ministering to the higher enjoyment, to wit the sense 
of smell:—“To me, a large part of the delight of the 
country is the variety of wholesome sweet odours; the breath 
of the cows; the smell of the newly-turned earth; the aroma 
of Scotch firs at sunset; the fragrance of fading leaves im 
autumnal woods.” 


Much of her childhood was spent in Devonshire—and Devon- 
shire scenery figures largely, and always with the most affec- 
tionate association, in her stories. Ireland and Hampshire fur- 
nished other scenes and characters, and “ Suffolk Stories” have 
a distinct place in the volume. It was in Suffolk that the few 
years of her married life were passed. Everywhere “ fancy ” 
is blended with ‘‘ memory,” and memory with fancy, so that 
though it would not be fair to say of any one sketch or story 
that it is strictly autobiographical, yet all the pieces taken 
together give a strong, and, we believe, true, impression of 
being a reproduction of the personal experience as well as the 
personal character of the author. One gets this impression 
particularly strongly from some of the stories of childhood, 
and such a sketch of character as that entitled “Gertrude.” 
By which we do not mean at all that Lady Camilla was ever 
“Gertrude,”—only that this picture of a bright, impulsive, 
absent-minded girl, whose young enthusiasms are by and by 
swallowed up in a vaguely indicated life of society fashion and 
grandeur, was a real memory of some friend of the writer’s 
life. Gertrnde is introduced d propos of a bundle of old letters, 
out of which has tumbled one from the wild girl announcing 
that she is studying “ Political Ecomy” (economy), and inviting 
her friend to luncheon. The letter is described as a remark- 
able production, sinning against all the proprieties of corre- 
spondence, even to the point of being sealed with a manifest 
thumb-mark. The description of the girl herself and the way 
in which she carries off her friend will serve as a good 
example of the author’s vivacious manner of sketching a 
scene and a character :— 

“This student of political economy was dressed most antidily 
in a tumbled green cotton gown, with a brown hat hanging at the 
back of her head, and an ugly old grey shawl bundled up round 
her pretty throat, fastened all askew with a diamond brooch. 
Her white silk handkerchief had slipped round to the back of her 
neck, her black kid gloves were a mere wreck, and her nose was 
poking through a hole in her net veil. She whirled me away 
with her in her little carriage. I can distinctly recall a feeling 
of uneasiness as we dashed past carts and waggons; and once, 
when for no apparent reason we bumped over twenty successive 
mud-heaps at the side of a wide smooth road, I ventured to 
expostulate gently, my driver was so busy repeating to me a 
remarkable passage in ‘ Sordello’ that she paid no heed either to 
my suggestions or to the jolting of the carriage. Overhead the 
sky was of a pure soft blue, with little fleecy clouds floating about 
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in it; the broad meadows by the river were yellow with the first 
fresh green of tender young leaves. The air was full of spring 
scents,—the smell of the blossoming hedgerows, of the moist earth, 
of the sticky spikes of horse-chestnut flowers shining out of the 
dark foliage like Christmas candles, and of the lilacs and monthly 
roses in the cottage gardens. In the cool depths of the hazel 
copses the nightingale was singing as though his heart would 
break for joy ; and in the spaces where the wood had been cleared 
the ground was blue and purple and yellow with hyacinths and 
orchids and poisonous spurge. Over the downs the swift shadows 
were chasing the sunlight, and a gentle caressing wind was 
blowing across the wide sweep of grass. By my side Gertrude 
was recklessly letting the reins float on the horse’s neck, repeating 
poetry in her fresh enthusiastic young voice, mispronouncing 
most of the long words, bounding fearlessly over others, and 
emphasizing the lines at her own sweet will. When we reached 
our destination, luncheon was already awaiting us. Gertrude 
sat down at the head of the table with an air of conscious majesty, 
and exerted herself for my benefit as an accomplished hostess. 
She offered me potatoes with my tart, and filled up my glass of 
claret with a liberal supply of port. I might, perhaps, also add 
that she constantly thanked herself effusively when she helped 
herself to any dish. For absence of mind was one of this young 
woman’s most charming faults.” 

A delightful and very tender little sketch of character in a 
very different grade of life, full also of local colour and the 
regret for a day that is gone, is ‘‘ An Old Devonshire Woman.” 
“A Child’s Story” at the end of the book brims over with 
the mingled poetry and realism of nursery experience. And 
we like very much, in “A Letter from a Deserted House,” the 
glimpse of sister “ Rose in her white pinafore, getting out her 
manuscript books with, ‘I make it a rule to write poetry for 
an hour every evening after tea,’” and the pathetic story of 
the rabbit that lost its tail, with George’s quaint, consolatory 
comment on the situation :— 

“Do you remember...... the story of Harry’s and George’s 
rabbits,—how Harry’s rabbit got out of its hutch and disappeared 
for a week, and at last crept home without its tail to die? and 
how, when Harry cried bitterly over his dead tailless rabbit, 
George tried to comfort him: ‘Don’t cry, Harry, dear; don’t 
ery. It’sonly the body you see! The tail has gone to Heaven.’” 
And here, out of a chapter of “ Personal Reminiscences of 
Mr. Lowell,” is an anecdote about Thackeray which may be 
as new to our readers as it is to the writer of this notice :— 

“He told me that Thackeray had asked him once for his candid 
opinion of the novel, ‘ Henry Esmond,’ begging him to point out 
any mistake he might detect in the English of the reign of 
Queen Anne. Mr. Lowell answered that there was one thing he 
thought wrong; did anybody then ever use the phrase, ‘ different 
to’ such a thing? ‘Hang it all!’ cried Thackeray. ‘No; of 
course they didn’t.’ ” 

In speaking of a volume that is made up of some sixty or 
seventy short pieces, it is impossible to do much more than 
indicate the general character of the contents; and our 
extracts have therefore been chosen rather as illustrating 
manner and aperru than as a guide to the best articles. It is 
from this point of view that we take for our last example a 
passage from the fragments put together near the end of the 
volume under the heading of “Second Thoughts,” which 
inculcates an attitude towards class distinctions and the 
manner of speaking of them, that is observed throughout the 
book with very pleasant results :— 

“ A lady who was having her house in London painted, over- 
heard two workmen talking. They were speaking of the arrogant 
manner in which they and their class were often treated. ‘Why,’ 
said one, ‘they actually call us the lower classes.’ I repeated 
this story to an eminent scholar, who is also a leader and teacher 
of men. He was silent for a moment, and then said he had a 
piece of advice to offer, the outcome of his experience. “ ‘Never 
use words that imply class distinctions.’ Such words as ‘ flunkey,’ 
‘little people’—by which elegant phrase is meant, I believe, 
people living on small means in little houses—‘ counterjumpers,’ 
and so on, always seem to me to betray vulgarity in those that 
use these terms.” Nothing is so cheap as contempt. There are 
people who can never speak of a labourer but as ‘ Hodge,’ or of 
2 farm-lad but as a lout. I cannot believe that by doing so 
they either raise their own dignity or lower the dignity of those 
of whom they speak. We are constantly hearing how foolish it 
is for people to be ashamed of the class to which they belong, 
or of the labour by which they earn bread. But as long as we use 
contemptuous and derogatory terms to denote these, there is 
surely some excuse for their mistaken shame.” 
in our day, when “trath to life” has come to mean microscopic 
study of morbid developments of existence in the slums, one 
lays oneself open to a suspicion of antique vulgarity and 
singular stupidity, if one hints that there can be any possible 
advantage to aman or woman of letters in being born in 
what we must—for the sake of being explicit—call the higher 
classes. The day is past when it was the right thing to 
adulate “titled authors” with frank snobbishness. Neverthe- 








less, “class” is a fact of life to-day quite as much as it w 
yesterday, whatever it may be going to be to-morrow, ind 
among many reasons that we find for liking this little Volume 
of miscellanies, is that it furnishes one more illustration ofa 
theory we hold by obstinately, that aristocracies, in spite of 
many sins and follies they have to answer for, are still~in free 
and civilised countries—the best schools for the best type of 
womanly character and culture. There is probably no kind 
of human being to whom there comes quite naturally go wide 
and familiar a knowledge of all the normal varieties of circum. 
stance and character, as to an English lady born to the 
tradition of a “ great family,” and living simply the life of her 
caste with its rich opportunities of contact with all that js 
most interesting in public affairs and its wholesome ties of 
affection and duty, linking it with friends, relatives, ang 
dependents in every humbler grade of circumstance, Anj 
where these opportunities fall to those who know how to use 
them, not only in life but in literature, the result jg 
particularly happy. We only wish these stories and sketcheg 
had been introduced by a short prefatory memoir. The charm 
of the book is so personal, that it justifies the desire to know 
something of the personality of the author. 





FOUR VOLUMES OF VERSE.* 
Mr. Dosson supplies in the “ Notes” to this volume a brief 
bibliography of his verse publications. His first ventures 
were made in the “ Poets’ Corner ” of various magazines. The 
first collection appeared not quite a quarter of a century ago, 
Various volumes, containing things new and old, have 
appeared from time to time. And now we have the latest, 
not, we sincerely hope, the last, in-gathering, including, we 
suppose, all that the poet thinks most worthy of preservation. 
It is no inconsiderable outcome for one who has held, and 
still holds, an important official position, and has also made 
successful experiments in other provinces of literature, 
There must be, we reckon, some twelve thousand verses in 
the volume. That is nothing in itself, The Horatian bard 
who could reel over a hundred verses standing on one foot 
has many modern inheritors of his gift. What is really sur. 
prising is the very fine finish of the work. From beginning 
to end there is scarcely a flaw, a halt in the metre, a break in 
the rhythm, or a discord inthe rhyme. Unless Mr. Dobson 
has a quite wonderfal gift for writing “fair copies ” offhand 
he must have grudged neither time nor pains to the limz 
labor. Perhaps one secret of his success is to be found in 
the masculine character of his literary tastes. Alexander 
Pope is one of his favourites, and Samuel Johnson is another. 
The first of the “ Memorial Verses,” the fifth of the twelve 
parts into which Mr. Dobson has divided his collection, is “A 
Dialogue to the Memory of Mr. Alexander Pope.” We could 
not find a better example both of what our poet admires, and 
of his own aptness as a disciple of the school. First, we have 
a fine apology for the man, — 
“ Whose whole Career, romance it as you please, 

Was (what he call’d it) but a ‘long Disease’ : 

Think of his Lot,—his Pilgrimage of Pain, 

His ‘crazy Carcass’ and his restless Brain ; 

Think of his Night-Hours with their Feet of Lead, 

His dreary Vigil and his aching Head; 

Think of all this, and marvel then to find 

The ‘ crooked Body with a crooked Mind!’ 

Nay rather, marvel that, in Fate’s Despite, 

You find so much to solace and delight,— 

So much of Courage, and of Purpose high 

In that unequal Struggle not to die.” 


But as he goes on to say :— 


“To-day, methinks, we touch 
The Work too little and the Man too much. 
Take up the Lock, the Satires, Eloise— 
What Art supreme, what Elegance, what Ease! 
How keen the Irony, the Wit how bright, 
The Style how rapid, and the Verse how light! 
Then read once more, and you shall wonder yet 
At Skill, at Turn, at Point, at Epithet.” 
And bere is the final profession of faith :-— 

“So I, that love the old Augustan Days 
Of formal Courtesies and formal Phrase ; 
That like along the finished Line to feel 
The Rufile’s Flutter and the Flash of Steel; 


———$—$—————————— 





* (1.) Collected Poems. By Austin Dobson. London: Kegan Paal, Trench, 
and Co. (2) Poems Now First Cullected. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
Lendon: Gay and Bird.—(3.) Ballads of the Fleet, and other Poems. By 
Renreli Rodd. London: Edward Arno!d.—(4.) Lyrics of Lowly Life. By 
P.ul Laurence Dunbar, London: Chapmin and Hall, 
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That like my Couplet as compact as clear; 
That like my Satire sparkling tho’ severe, 
Unwix’d with Bathos and unmarr’d by Trope, 
I fing my Cap for Polish—and for Porr!” 
Mr. Dobson’s other admiration is to be found under the title 
of “A Postscript to ee Fae . -_ 
“ him for Style,—and dismiss from your thoughts, 
< ye of poche a who copied his faults,— 
Say, where is there English so full and so clear, 
So weighty, so dignified, manly, sincere? 
So strong in expression, conviction, persuasion ? 
So prompt to take colour from place and occasion ? 
So widely remov’d from the doubtful, the tentative ; 
So truly—and in the best sense—argumentative ? 
You may talk of your Burkes and your GrBgons so clever, 
But I hark back to him with a ‘ Jounson for ever !’” 


We may give a specimen of Mr. Dobson’s Muse when he is in 


another mood :— 
“ Not as ours the books of old— 
Things that steam can stamp and fold; 
Not as ours the books of yore— 
Rows of type, and nothing more. 
Then a book was still a Book, 
Where a wistful man might look, 
Finding something through the whole, 
Beating,—like a human soul. 
In that growth of day by day, 
When to labour was to pray, 
Surely something vital passed 
To the patient page at last; 
Something that one still perceives 
Vaguely present in the leaves ; 
Something from the worker lent ; 
Something mute—but eloquent!” 
But we must passon. Mr. Dobson is too well known to our 
readers to need any further commendation. 


Mr. E. C. Stedman’s volume is also a collection of poems 
which, for the most part, have been already given to the 
world. He occupies somethivg of the same position as Mr. 
Dobson’s, and appeals to the same class of readers. He is, 
indeed, less conspicuously master of the instrument which he 
wields. Now and again his phrases, turns of speech, and 
rhymes have the look cf having been searched for rather than of 
being the natural expression which the writer could not help 
giving to his thought. Take, for instance, those lines from 
the “ Old Picture Dealer,” which describe the old man’s devo- 
tion to a masterpiece in which the rest of the world does not 
feel an equally unquestioning faith :— 

“Warm grows the radiant masterpiece, 
The sweetness of Correggio! 
The visionary hues increase, 
Angelic lustres come and go; 
And still, as still in Parma too,— 
In Rome, Bologna, Florence, all,— 
Goes on the outer world’s ado, 
Life’s transitory, harsh recall.” 
“Too” in the fifth line would hardly have been there but for 
the rhyme, and “ado” is scarcely the best word for the con- 
text. The best poems in the volume are, we think, some of 
the “Commemorations,” and of those that bear the title of 
“The Carib Sea,” and are full of the delight which these isles 
of perpetual summer must inspire in the children of a more 
rigorous clime. The latter, to be fairly judged, must be taken 
a3 a whole. The former naturally lend themselves more 
easily to extract. Here is one dedicated to Whittier, a man 
whose remarkable personality seems to have made an impres- 
sion greater than can be accounted for by even the highest 
sstimate of his literary achievements :— 


“Ap VIGILEM. 


What seest thou, where the peaks about thee stand, 
Far up the ridge that severs from our view 
That realm unvisited? What prospect new 
Holds thy rapt eye? What glories of the land, 
Which from yon loftier cliff thou now hast scanned, 
Upon thy visage set their lustrous hue ? 
Speak, and interpret still, O Watchman true, 
The signals answering thy lifted hand! 


And bide thee yet! still linger, ere thy feet 

To sainted bards that beckon bear thee down— 
Though lilies, asphodel and spikenard sweet 

Await thy tread to blossom; and the crown 
Long since is woven of Heaven’s palm-leaves, mect 

For him whom Earth can lend no more renown.” 


It is difficult to judge of a ballad except we can see it whole, 
and Mr, Rennell Rodd’s ballads are of the longest, the five 


which tell the story of Drake occupying more than one | 





hundred and fifty pages. Perhaps as good a specimen as we 
can detach from its context without serious loss to his force 
and meaning is the following. After a picture of the fever 
working havoc in the camp which Drake had pitched “in a 
deep reef-sheltered blue elbow at Darien,” we have tke follow- 
ing pathetic contrast of death in the wilderness and death at 
home :— 
“ For look you it is sweet and well in the day we come to die, 
To know familiar presences and kindred faces by ; 
To watch from sheltering windows wide the happy light that 
plays 
On pleasant scenes that seem to soothe the ebbing of our days ; 
To see the shadows lengthening down the quiet fields we knew, 
And the farewell sunset purpling the distant hills of blue; 
While tender voices whisper near with gently bated breath, 
So softly in its season falls the kindly kiss of death. 
But it’s ill to pass in the wilderness on the bed of wattled reeds, 
With only the swamp to cool the fire of the fever that it breeds. 
Yet they that march in England’s van have such grim death 
to face, 
And alien suns shall bleach the skulls of our unquiet race. 
The desert wastes shall gather them, the red sand choke their 
groans, 
And every tide of all the seas roll up their restless bones.” 


Here, again, is a little vignette from the tropics :— 


“ Here all was a land of marvel, the fireflies’ glimmer at night, 

The shore where the sea- weed gardens rock under the phosphor 
light ; 

The great tree-ferns and the coco palms, and the wild lime’s 
sweet perfume, 

The edge of the forest crimsoned with the great hibiscus 
bloom, 

Where clinging from each green tangle hang down like a 
cluster of bells 

Purple and pink and scarlet the frail convolvulus cells; 

Where the moth-birds pause and flutter a shower of gems in 
the air, 

Dip slender bills in the waxen cups and drink of the nectar 
there.” 


The ballad of Lord Howe’s victory off Ushant, the “ Glorious 
First of June,” as it used to be called till Nelson’s greater 
achievements somewhat dimmed its glories, is very fine. So, 
in a different strain, are “Pumwani” and “To Gerald 
Portal,” memorials of comrades with whom the poet has 
served in the land of the “ white man’s grave.” 


Mr. Dunbar would, we are inclined to think, have in any 
case a good chance of surviving among the fittest in the minor 
poets’ struggle for existence. In view of the actual facts of his 
personality, he becomes an interesting phenomenon. He isa 
pure-blood negro, the son of parents who were slaves; and 
Mr. W. D. Howells, who furnishes the volume with an intro- 
duction, claims for him the distinction of being the first of 
his race to show real literary power. Some of his poems 
are in dialect, some in literary English. The dialect is 
spirited and racy, with a remarkably easy flow of expression. 
It is not easy to give a specimen, for a few isolated lines 
do not show to advantage. But we will risk the experiment 
of a negro dance :— 


“ Jigs, cotillions, reels an’ break-downs, cordrills an’ a waltz er 


two; 

Bless yo’ soul, dat music winged ’om an’ dem people lak te 
flew. 

Cripple Joe, de ole rheumatic, danced dat flo’ f’om side to 
middle, 

Th’owed away his crutch an’ hopped it, what’s rheumatica 
*ginst a fiddle ? 

Eldah Thompson got so tickled dat he lak to los’ his grace, 

Had to tek bofe feet an’ hol’ dem so’s to keep ’em in deir place, 

An’ de Christuns an’ de sinnahs got so mixed up on dat flo’, 

Dat I don’t see how dey’d pahted ef de trump had chanced to 
blow.” 


Of the literary poems, “Ione” is distinctly the finest. One 
stanza is all that we have room for :— 


“ Love is no random road wayfarer 
Who where he may must sip his glass. 
Love is the King, the Purple-Wearer, 
Whose guard recks not of tree or grass 
To blaze the way that he may pass. 
What if my heart be in the blast 
That heralds his triumphant way; 
Shall I repine, shall I not say : 
‘ Rejoice, my heart, the King has passed!’” 


Mr. Dunbar, whose parents were married after the Civil War, 
is a young man, and has, we feel sure, a future before him. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Letters on Strategy. By Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe Ingelfingen. 
“The Wolseley Series.” 2 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench,and Co. 
30s.)—If, as we gather from Lord Wolseley’s introductory letter, 
this series is published in the hope of attracting the young 
officer, and assisting him to learn the science of his profession, we 
greatly fear the editor will be disappointed. The average 
subaltern, and we take it that is the class Captain James 
desires to attract, will, if we are not very much mistaken, be 
frightened away by the appearance of these two portly volumes. 
Of course the really earnest man will read them, and profit 
greatly in doing so, but then the earnest man will also read the 
German Official History, that driest of dry works. The British 
subaltern is second to none in his power of leading his men, 
and in his keenness for all practical out-of-door work, but he 
will not, at least the average subaltern will vet, sit down in 
his own room and dig theoretical knowledge out of dry books. 
If you want him to learn, the pills of knowledge must be 
well sugared, and the very existence of the pill carefully con- 
cealed. It was this sugaring of the pill which delighted us so in 
the first volume of this series, “ With the Royal Headquarters 
in 1870.” That was a book written in the easiest of styles, and 
giving a most intensely interesting picture of the inner workings 
of the great Headquarter Staff, the brain of the Army. There were 
lessons innumerable to be learnt, but the fact that it was a lesson- 
book never entered one’s head. The pill, as we have said, was too well 
sugared. We had hoped that Captain James would stick to this 
method of imparting knowledge, and although he has departed 
from it in the present book, we trust he may see his way to 
return to it again in selecting the succeeding volumes of the 
series. Prince Kraft is best known to us as the author of 
Letters on Cavalry, Artillery, and Infantry,” published some 
years ago. He adheres to the same plan in the present work, 
and each chapter is in the form of a letter. His method 
is to take three well-known campaigns, state concisely all 
that happened in those campaigns up to, but not including, 
the decisive battle, and from those facts deduce certain clear 
and well-defined rules of strategy. The campaigns selected 
are Jena, 1806, Magenta, 1859, and the campaign of 187071. He 
shows very clearly the vital importance of properly carrying out 
what he calls the “strategical deployment,” and how in each of 
these campaigns the winning side was the side which thoroughly 
grasped this essential point. He also shows in the 1870 campaign 
how totally different from the very start were the French and 
German plans of operation. “After completing the ‘strategical 
deployment,’ ” he says, “the German commanders tcok for their 
next objective the hostile army only whenever and wherever 
found; the French had in mind geographical conceptions, occupa- 
tions of localities and countries, while the hostile army was a 
secondary consideration.” Curiously enough, and it shows how 
history repeats itself, Captain Mahan makes an almost precisely 
similar statement with reference to the French Navy during the 
Napoleonic wars. He says that the French Admirals never could 
see, as did Nelson and St. Vincent, that the enemy’s fleet was the 
real objective, and that that once destroyed all else would be 
easy. On the whole, Captain James has given us a very valuable 
book, but as we have already tried to convey, the style is heavy 
and the meaning at times a trifle obscure; it therefore takes a 
great deal of reading. That it will be read by a certain section 
of officers we make no doubt, but we are afraid by only a very few 
of that section for which it was primarily intended. 





The State and Charity. By Thomas Mackay. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—There is no country in the world which makes so large and 
generous a provision for its poor, whether by legal or voluntary 
agencies for relief, as our own, and none in which that provision 
is so wastefully and extravagantly administered. No justification 
is therefore needed for this latest, and not least notable volume 
of the “English Citizen Series.” “Charity,” says the author, 
“whether we regard it as a Christian virtue, or as the voluntary 
benevolent act, or as the compulsory benevolent act which is not 
charity but the Poor-law, or, again, as a tenure of property 
specially recognised by English law, touches everywhere on funda- 
mental principles of human society.” Mr. Mackay is one of the 
few economists of our generation who is not afraid to express his 
own convictions with clearness and force, and his practical experi- 
ence of the working of the Poor-law enables him to deal with this 
and kindred topics with unusual mastery both of principle and 
fact. The book should be purchased and read by all who appre- 
ciate the vital importance of individual self-reliance, which in 
England has been so greatly, perhaps fatally, injured by centuries 
of Socialistic legislation and careless administration. “England 
is the richest country in the world, yet by the perverted ingenuity 








ara, 
of its legislation it seems contented to remain the most pauperised,” 
We were unaware of the following interesting circumstance Noted 
incidentally by Mr. Mackay :—* The Jewish religion (and the 
fact may be taken as a proof of the prophetic instinct of devout 
and practical people) teaches the Jewish worshipper to pray that 
he may be saved from the misfortune of being a recipient of 
charity, and more practically it enjoins on all Jewish parents the 
duty of seeing that each of their children learns a trade,” 


The Bargain Theory of Wages. By John Davidson, ya 
D.Phil. (Edin.), Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of New Brunswick, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) — Professo, 
Davidson has given us a valuable critical discussion of the 
theory of wages, the most living of all economic questions, Tha 
special interest of his book lies in the historical analysis of th 
subject, tracing it from the subsistence theory, which “ assumeg 
the absolute supremacy of the employer, a supremacy created by 
the self-imposed degradation of the employees under the tyranny 
of the sexual instinct,” to the wages fund theory, and the pro- 
ductivity theory, the one teaching the economy of low, the other 
of high, wages. The following words show the spirit in which My. 
Davidson discusses the various factors which regulate the rate of 
wages :— 

“The share of the profit which goes to labour cannot 
be shown either directly or indirectly to be a determined 
amount, and the destructive criticism to which each successive 
attempt has been subjected leads us to the conclusion that the 
need for absolute determination in the theory of wages is 
illusory. The necessity seems to arise from the fact that the 
actual shares of the product are distinctly determinate; but it 
does not follow that these shares are predetermined by action of 
any one principle. Indeed, a review of the phenomena of 
distribution shows us that there is no definite law, in accordance 
with which just so much, and no more, is assigned to any one of the 
claimants. ‘lhe shares are mutually determined and determining, 
and the result of this process can be known only ez post facto. 
There is no inherent necessity that the share of labour should be 
what it is; and it is what it is in virtue not only of the strength 
of labour, but also of the strength or weakness of the rival 
claimants. We must get rid of the idea that there is an 
economic force which allots absolutely any share of the product, 
even the smallest, to any of the claimants. There is no 
absolute minimum and no absolute maximum for any share; 
and the amount at which the share is finally fixed is determined 
by a combination of forces.” 


Historical Memorials of Ely Cathedral. By Charles William 
Stubbs, D.D. (J. M. Dent and Co.)—Dean Stubbs gives us 
two lectures delivered by him at Cambridge last year. ‘The sub- 
ject of the first is “ The Shrine of St. Awdrey ” (“ Awdrey ” is the 
shortened form of Aitheldrytha or Etheldreda), of the second, 
“Alan de Walsingham.” Etheldreda founded Ely Monastery in 
673, and dying six years afterwards, was buried “among her people 
in a wooden coffin.” But this humility was not permitted to have 
its way. Sixteen years afterwards her sister and successor Sex- 
burga translated her remains, putting them in a marble coffin, 
which was placed by the high altar. In 870 the convent was 
wasted by the Danes, and lay desolate for a century. In 970) 
St. Dunstan consecrated the building of the new foundation. 
But Abbot Simeon (1080-1093) was the great builder of the 
Cathedral. Into this on October 17th, 1106, the relics were 
translated a second time, and again a third time in 1257. Alan 
de Walsingham was successively Sacrist and Prior of the monas- 
tery, being elected to the latter office in 1341. In 1822 the great 
central Norman tower, built about two hundred and fifty years 
before, fell. It was the architectural genius of Alan that supplied 
its place with the unique glory of the octagon and lantern. The 
two lectures are preceded by a chronicle of events in the history ot 
Ely, and illustrated by an abundance of most interesting notes. 
Among them is a critical examination of the famous “ Merriv 
Sungen the muniches binnen Ely,” by Professor Skeat. He 
comes to the conclusion that the verses, as they stand, wer 
written by a Norman scribe somewhere between 1100 and 1200 
They may, however, represent an older form, Another concerns 
the giant oak timbers used in constructing the lantern. Th 
eight are 63 ft. long, and according to the builder who © 
paired the woodwork under Sir Gilbert Scott in 1862 it would 
be impossible to find such trees in England at the present time. 


Bijou. By Gyp. Translated by A. Hallard. (Hutchinson 
and Co.)—This is of the type of story which a French novelist 
writes when she wishes to accommodate herself to the tastes 
of les jeunes filles. Bijou is a beauty of the first order; every one 
falls in love with her; no one seems able to touch her heart. 
Sho is, it must be allowed, a designing coquette. Her horse throws 
her,and one of her numerous lovers finds her on the ground. 
She thanks him all the more “ because,” as she says, “I know you 
do not like me.” Of course he protests. “Shaking her head'so 
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SE 
that ber hair came down, and fell over the young man’s shoulder 
rat he 


d against his face, she went on talking, laughing all the time, 
“ till leaning against him for support.” In the end she sends 
= off to fetch another lover, the eldest of the lot (he is fifty- 
= . « As soon as he was out of sight, she lay down again in 
pee the same position in which Bernés had found her.” The 
- lover arrives. “ After a while she murmured, as she laid 
iy confidingly against him, ‘Ah! you are so nice to me; 
and I am so happy like this! I should like to stay here always.’ ” 
Naturally he proposes to her. She refuses him. But M. Bernés 
is betrothed to a friend of Bijou’s, and the friend is naturally 
soalous. Bijou accordingly marries the elderly one. And that 
a “Gyp’s” idea of a novel for les jeunes filles. 

The Two Duchesses. Edited by Vere Foster. (Blackie and 
Son. 16s.)—“ The world is divided into Herveys and other 
people.” A belief in this well-known saying will not be shaken 
by a study of the present book, which deals, among other 
social celebrities of the past, with Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Devonshire (born a Hervey) and Lord Bristol, the notorious 
Bishop of Derry. We shall not attempt, even for an instant, 
to speak of the many controversies, scandalous and other- 
wise, which circle round the two Duchesses, but will content 
ourselves with pointing out that tke book before us con- 
tains letters from both Duchesses and also from the Bishop of 
Derry. There are also letters from Lord and Lady Byron, Lord 
Aberdeen, and others. Though the letters are not commented 
on or in any way explained—probably from family reasons—they 
afford in parts very good reading. The letters of Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Devonshire are very brightly written, and some of 
Georgina Duchess’s poetry is sprightly. It is interesting also as 
showing the beginnings of the romantic spirit. If we do not 
quite say with Coleridge— 


Oh, lady, nursed in pomp and pleasure, 
Where learned you that heroic measure,” 


we cannot help wondering how she came to write so feelingly 
about mountain scenery. 

The Girls at the Grange. By Florence Warden. (F. V. White 
and Co.)—It is a long time since we have met with such an ex- 
cellent plot as that of The Girls at the Grange. Not only is it well- 
conceived and led up to, but the details are managed well. There 
are one or two points in social etiquette that a less skilful writer 
might well have blundered over, but Florence Warden has solved 
them plausibly. Some clever situations are created and un- 
ravelled. The plot, indeed, is one of those which require as much 
care in developing and bringing to a climax as in their con- 
trivance. Waldegrave, the moneylender, is an extraordinary 
character, but by no means an impossible one. He is the best in 
the book, though not so attractive as Tom Adisham. But al] 
have individuality, and all are interesting. We have refrained 
from indicating the nature of the plot, for it is too good to antici- 
pate. On the whole, we are inclined to think that The Girls at 
the Grange is the best piece of work Florence Warden has yet 
done. 

Glimpses into Plant Life. By Mrs. Brightwen. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Though many of these chapters have already ap- 
peared in serial form, we cannot withhold a few words as to the 
excellent treatment of her subject which at once places Mrs. 
Brightwen above the ordinary level of the text-book writer. 
She takes her readers to observe the actual phenomena, and in 
some delightful chapters on tree-stems, buds, leaves, dispersion 
of fruits and seeds, the young student will probably learn more 
botany, and not forget it, than when simply cramming details of 
seed-vessels and innumerable technical details rendered terrible 
by scientific terms. Mortar is as necessary to the building of a 
house as bricks, but most writers on science forget that a mass 
of little facts requires to be held together by such interesting 
details as can only be seen out in the open. You must moisten 

the dry facts else they will not stick in the youthful mind, and Mrs. 
Brightwen does this to perfection. 


On Veldt and Farm. By Frances Macnab. (Edward Arnold.) 
Interesting as this lady’s striking experiences are, the economi- 
cal and political chapters in the book are the most valuable. 
Our author has collected the opinions of a great many different 
types of men in and about Bechuanaland. The general impres- 
sion we get from her thoughtful and reasonable chapters is that 
South Africa wants the “strong man,” and that the “ strong 
man” isnot Kruger. All that Frances Macnab says on the Native 
question is sensible, if it does not help us much. The fact is 
that the ideal white man who treats his natives with the proper 
mixture of firmness and consideration is so rare as to be quite 
outside practical politics. The answer to the problem presented 
by the increasing Kaffir population is as yet unknown, except that 
the Kaflir will realise some day that he must work for what he 
can get. The chapters on farming, vine culture, and the great 








want of the middleman in South African trading are full of sound 
reasoning and information. On Velit and Farm is well written 
and well worth reading. 

Thoughts and Words. By Stephen Dowell. (Longmans and Co. 
31s. 6d.)—This is Mr. Dowell’s commonplace book, printed in 
three volumes, with readable type and good paper. Some people 
will sneer at him for having given a mere heap of scraps to the 
public. We shall do nothing of the kind, for the scraps are all 
good, and many of them will be new even to the most omnivo- 
rous readers. We can heartily recommend the book to all, and 
we hope they are many, who like to stroll in a garden of literature 
and history, and sce the roses and lilies and the brass and the 
marble side by side. 

The Niger Sources and the Borders of the New Sierra Leone 
Protectorate. By Lieutenant-Colonel J. K. Trotter, R.A. (Methuen 
and Co.)—This is a most interesting as well as lucidly and 
modestly written book, and is none the less important that it 
gives us some reason to believe that in the future “the white 
man’s grave” will belie its reputation. Colonel Trotter went 
out in the end of 1895 to delimit the boundary between Sierra 
Leone and French Guinea. Having done his work, Colonel 
Trotter returned to the coast. He has great hopes for the 
future of the Hinterland after it is reached by the railroad 
now being constructed from Freetown. His chapter on the 
health question deserves careful reading. Of Sierra Leone 
itself, he says that “a little enterprise on the part of the 
people should make their harbour the port of call for vessels 
bound both to South Africa and to the Pacific, as well as those 
homeward bound from those parts.” Maps and reproductions of 
photographs add greatly to the value of this book, which will 
be found equally useful from the ethnographical and from the 
geographical point of view. 





RECENT MUSIC. 

From the Bavarian Highlands. By Edward Elgar. ‘(Joseph 
Williams.)—The first of this series of six choral songs is called 
“The Dance;” it is a part-song of real interest and beauty. 
There is considerable change and variety in it, but the return of 
the principal theme in rondo fashion binds the whole together. 
The accompaniment is a feature of the composition, and is full of 
ingenious touches, assuming in many places a prominent position. 
Throughout the writing for the voices is interesting and not 
difficult. Another number of this series, ‘“‘ False Love,” though 
written with taste and skill, is not so attractive as the above- 
noticed one. In St. Cecilia, a collection of two-part songs for 
treble voices (same publisher), we regret to find arrangements of 
piano music, such as Mendelssohn’s “Spinning-Wheel” from 
the “ Songs without Words,” an altogether unjustifiable alteration 
of the composer’s idea. This fault, however, is the exception, and 
the series contains many things that were originally written as 
duets. Petrovna Czardas. This piece for violin and piano 
by Basil Althaus (same publisher), suggests, both by name and 
character, the thought that it would never have existed but 
for the violin arrangements of Brahms’ Hungarian dances. {n 
spite of this fact the piece is brightly written and effective-—— 
Vous Dansez, Marquise. By Augustade Kabath. (Same publisher.) 
—This danse ancienne, which is very easy, is an instance of how 
impossible it is to put back tue clock in art. Here are the 
harmonies that were in use early in the last century, “‘ the same, 
but ah, how different.” The freshness of original use cannot be 
recovered, and the only result is tameness.——Signor Papini’s 
edition of an Adagio by Nardini, for violin and piano (same 
publisher), will be welcomed by all who like the sweetly flowing 
melody of the old Italian school of violin music. Nardini 
had not the depth of Corelli, or the passion of his master, 
Tartini; his melody was more sentimental in character than that 
of his great predecessors. In the present edition the fingering 
and bowing are fully indicated. This Adagio is one requiring 
refinement and grace in playing, but is not difficult——— 
The Fighting Téméraire. By F. Pascal. (Same publisher.)—The 
composer of this sea-song had an opportunity in the words he has 
chosen to set to music which does not often occur in this class 
of music. The definiteness and simplicity of the emotion of each 
verse in this song from Mr. Newbolt’s “ Admirals All” make 
these words particularly good for musical expression. With in- 
ferior words the shortcomings of Mr. Pascal’s music would not 
have been so noticeable as they are when wedded to a poem of 
such literary excellence. The vigour and dash of the metre 
deserved something better than this conventional setting, 
especially the last verse, which is such a fine interpretation of 
Turner’s great picture, a reproduction of which ornaments the 
cover of thissong. We sincerely hope that a composer will be 
forthcoming to set these sea-poems to music worthily. It would 
be a great pity if they should be handed over, to the writers of 
drawing-room patriotic songs. 
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East Anglia and the Great Civil War. By Alfred Kingston. 
(E. $ ock. 10s. 6d.)—We can only put up a sign-post to this most 
interesting and able book. Those who are fond of the Common- 
wealth period will find in it plenty of most excellent reading. 
The episode of Mr. Ram, the Puritan preacher, is humorous as 
well as interesting. 

New Epirions.—Leaves of Grass. By Walt Whitman. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—The poems in this reprint are well and clearly 
printed, and compressed into a single manageable volume. 
Selected Poems. By George Meredith. (A. Constable and Co.)—All 
lovers of Mr. Meredith’s verse will be glad to possess this volume, 
though, in our opinion, poets are seldom the best selectors of 
their own works. We should have preferred in the present case 
a larger number of the sonnets from “ Modern Love.”——Three 
Sunsets, and other Poems. By Lewis Carroll. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—This is a reprint of Lewis Carroll’s more serious 
verse. Charming as it often is, it has nothing like the 
style and distinction which belong to the true nonsense 
verse. There, and there only, was Lewis Carroll inspired. 
The Student’s History of France. By W. H. Jervis, M.A. 
Revised and partly rewritten by Arthur Hassall. With a 
chapter on Ancient Gaul, by F. Haverfield, M.A. (Murray.) 
The Formation of Christendom. By T. W. Allies, M.A. 
Vol. IV. (Burns and Oates.) Ethical Principles. By James 
Seth, M.A. (W. Blackwood and Sons.) The Psalms at Work. 
By Charles L. Marson. With an Appendix. (Elliot Stock.) 
—Law of Civilization and Decay. By Brook Adams. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)——The Round Towers of Ireland. By Henry 
O’Brien. (Thacker and Co.)——Condition of Labour. By Henry 
George. A Popular Edition. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 
Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskell. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)——The Vicar 
of Langthwaite. By Lily Watson. (J. Clarke and Co.)——Poultry 
for Table and Market. By W. Tegetmeier. (Horace Cox.) 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

oe 

Anderson (M.), In the Promised Land, cr 8V0 ......e00.ssserseeseseeeeee-s (Downey) 6/0 
Bailey (L. H.), Garden Making, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 40 
Binns (R. W.), Worcester China, cr 8vo +... (Quaritch) 21/0 
Binyon (L.), Porphyrion, and other Poems, cr 8vo. . (Richards) 5/0 






































Brough (W.), Open Mints and Free Banking, cr 8v0..........000cc0000 (Patnam) 5/0 
Cadman (H.), Harry Druidale, Fisherman, cr 8vo... ...(Macmillan) 8/6 
Capes (B.), The Lake of Wine, cr 8vo .......0..04. .(Heinemann) 6,0 
Chester (N.), Stories from Dante, Cr 8VO ..........ccccscossscseseessseceecseees (Warne) 3/6 
Ohurchill (W.), The Celebrity, cr 8V0......000....000e00e ... (Macmillan) 6/0 


Ohurton (K, T.), The Sanctuary of Missions, cr 8vo ...... 
Colmore (G.), Points of View, and other Poems, 12mo 


..(Longmans) 4/6 
(Gay & Bird) 3/6 












Conrad (J.), Tales of Unrest, Cr 800 ........0.cc00:cescesssseceescesceceee ....(Unwin) 6/0 
Crowinshield (Mrs. Schuyler), Where the Trade-Wind Blows (Macmillan) 6/0 
Davis (E. J.), His Little Bill of Sale, cr 8vo ......... pee sieys nepasvaveesonersen (Long) 3/6 
Dawe (C.), A Bride of Japan, er 8o ............. . (Hutchinson) 60 
Deas (L.), Flower Favourites, 12m0 ..0..........s0seeeee seve (G. Allen) 3/6 
Eggleston (G. C.), Southern Soldier-Stories, Cr 8V0.....s000...-.+++- (Macmillan) 6/0 
Fell (H. G.), The Song of Solomon, 4to............00 «(Chapman & Hall) 7/6 
Flower (W. H.), Essays on Museums, £C., 8V0_ .......cceeeseecesseeees (Macmillan) 12, 

Ford (P. L.), The Honorable Peter Stirling, cr 8v (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Gaches (L.), Rates and Assessments, 12mo ....... es (Eyre & Spottiswoode) 2/6 
Hardy (G.) and Others, The Salmon, cr 8yo .... sovsseeseeese(LONDgmans) 5/0 
Harland (H.), Comedies and Errors, cr 8vo ..... sess (Lane) 6/0 
Hatton (J.), The Vicar, cr 8V0 .......c..cseeeeeeeee (White) 6/6 
Holland (M. § ), Letters of, cr 8vo ............. (Arnold) 7/6 
Tilingworth (J. R.), Divine Immanence, 8vo............. (Macmillan) 7/6 
Jadicial Trustees Act (The), 1896, by a Solicitor, 12mo.., «.(E. Wilson) 2/6 
Law (E.), The Royal Gallery of Hampton Court, 4t0 ...ccosssesseeceecerees (Bell) 39/0 


Leaf (W.), Versions from Hafiz, 4to (Richards) 5/0 
Low (D. A.), A Pocket Book for Mechanical Engineers, 12mo ...(Longmans) 7/6 
Macdowall (H. C.), Henry of Guise, and other Portraits, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 8/6 





Marr yas (E.), BA: Soul ON Five; CF BVO 2. 0.ccseseresasoscoccecsecseecsccsenseccsenese (Bliss) 3/6 
Mathews (Eikin), Garland of New Poetry, Vol. I.,12mo . . (Mathews) 6/0 
Moore (D.), Nightshade and Poppies, cr 8V0 ..........cc.csseeeee cegnebunesseney (Long) 3/6 
Nevinson (H. W.), Scenes in the Thirty Days’ War between Greece and 
ESS RI TE ERT oehageaceeen (Dent) 3/6 
Noyes (A. D.), Thirty Years of American Finance, 1865-1896, cr Svo (Putnam) 5/0 
O’Gowrie (J.), Sprigs of White Heather, Cr 8VO ..c...cceccecesseeseeees (J. Clarke) 6/0 
Pantaleoni (M.), Pure Economics, 8V0 ..........:c.ceseeseseeeseees weseaee (Macmillan) 10/0 


Penny (Mrs. F.), The Romance of a Nautch Girl, cr Svo......(Sonnevschein) 6/0 
Petrie (W. M. F.), Syria and Egypt from the Tell-el-Amarna Letters, 






sa cobesasseventonneniaat Wass spbubsaavais de ovayoanbervachensen panbanavececassessred (Methuen) 2/6 
Pitman’s Manual of Business Training, cr 8vo.. «+ (Pitman) 2/6 
Pugh (E.), King Circumstance, cr 8V0...........cceescesosssesssseeserees (Heinemann) 6/0 
St. Aubyn (A.), Fortune’s Gate, cr 8v0..,......+8 ....(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Seward (A. C.), Fossil Plants, Vol. I., er 8vo ...........0006 (Camb, Univ. Press) 12 v 
Smith (EK, A.), A Mannal of Dental Metallurgy, cr 8v0............666 (Churchill) 21/0 
Stone (H. E.), Nights of Crisis, cr Sv0.................c.ccssssscsssssccooees (Stockwell) 2/6 


Taylor (R. W.), Sexual Disorders of Male and Female, 8vo ...... (Hirschfeld) 12/0 
Tuberville (W.), Between Two Wives, cr 8vo... a .. (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Waite (V.), Cross Trails, cr SvO .......cc.000008 esateal (Methuen) 6/0 
Whitman (W.), The Wound Dresser, cr 8vo....... discibidineenmeneee enna (Putnam) 6/0 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mxssrs. DAMRELL 
anp Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A.; THE SusscrieTion News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANT’s LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tur Harotp A. Witson Company, 
Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 
be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








Now ready, in 8vo, THIRD EDITION, price 21s, 
HE LAWS OF INSURANCE, FIRE, LIFE, 
i ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER, embodying Cases in the English, Scotch, 
Irish, American, and Canadian Courts. By J. B. Porter, assisted by W. 7. 
Onates, M.A,, and T. S, Litre, M.A., Barristers-at-Law. 
STEVENS and HAYNES, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 
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LIBERTY ” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS, 
ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, ARTISTIC, AND INEXPENSIVE, 
SEASON 1898. 
“LIBERTY ” CRETONNES, | “ LIBERTY” MUSLINS, 
DEcORATIVE, QUAINT, AND VARIED. DaINTY Fabrics IN EXCLusive Desiay9 

Over 200 New Patterns, many and Oolours Harmonies 

PRINTED Botu SIDES ALIKE. AT INEXPENSIVE PRICES FOR 


F UPHOLSTERY DRAPERIES 
Prices from 63d. to 2s, 9d. per yd. Prices from 4d. per _ 
Spring Patterns Post-free. Spring Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 








CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. — 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


When these are required the advice of a vers 
skilful optician should be taken, as, unless tiie 
spectacles used in the first instance are exactiv 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which 
cannot afterwards be remedied. 

BROWNING’S SYSTEM 

OF SUITING THE SIGHT 


1S ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


President of the British Optical Association, 

and Author of “Our Eyes,”’ now in its 17th 

Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAND, Lonpon,W.0,, 
may be consulted personally free of charge. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipent. 


Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantagcs of 
SECURITY.— 


MENTS, TOOT, WBOMED 2.0 cic ce cette tes tse 








FIRST 


SPECTACLES 








+» £52,000,000 


SURPLUS, 1897, EXCEEDS ... see cee ave 7,250,000 
ADAPTABILITY.— 

Life Insurance. Investment. Income. 
PROMPTITUDE.— 

Ciaims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs. 
LIBERALITY.— 


Sonuses have, in many cazes, trebled the original sam. 
Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 


Detailed information supplied on application, 
Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


FUNDS — £3,900,000. 


Lite 


Established 1810. 








Apply for the Special Prospectus of the 


“Perfect Protection” Policy 


JUST ISSUED, 
which affords the most complete and suitable Assurance 
ever offered to professional and business men, 
dependent upon their own exertions. 


Address, The GENERAL MANAGER, 
at the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, London, 








OFFICE 
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ae 
NVESTED FUNDS Exceed £5,000,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS ° ’ 10,000,000 

All the Protits are Divided amongst tue Assured. 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 

bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 


vision for old age. ‘The practical effect of thesa 


policies in the National Provident Institution is that 
INSTITUTION the Member's life is Assured until he reaches the age 


agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
MUTUAL of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a con- 
FOR SSURANCE. siderable sum in addition, representing a by no means 
LIFE A insignificant rate of interest on his payments, 
No. 48 Gracecuurcn STREET, Lonpon, E.O. 








——TNVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TRADE-MARK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sczt free on appli- 
cation to 


E. DENT and CO., 
g] Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 


SCHWEITZER’S 
cOoOcOaAT I 


N A. 
**The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pcre and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 








“THE QUEEN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.”’—Society. 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—‘‘Send immediately to office of 
Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half-pound 
tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anitschkoff.”—(TeLEGram FROM 
Sr. PETERSBURG). 


——————— 
—_— 


CELLULAR 
HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 


FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 

THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.’—Lancet. 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and 
children, with names of 600 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, F.C. ; 
OLIVER BROB., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.; 

33 NEW BOND STREET, ,, 2 





UNDERWEAR 
SHIRTS. 


—— 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
MISS BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL ror BOYS 1s REMOVED 
FroM DORKING To 
SUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 

The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s Back, at an 
elevation of over 400 ft. Inclusive Fees for Boys over Ten, 106 guineas ; over 
Fight, 80 guineas; under Hight, 60 guineas, TERM BEGAN FRIDAY, 
January 2ist, 1898. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
) CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
. CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon, the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), { Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon, the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., F.R.S. 
Col. Sir R, Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E, Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., | Right Hon, Lord Moreton, 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 24th, 


eee CAMBERLEY, SURREY (late Sevenoaks, 
Kent), HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Large modern house; fifteen 
»cres of land, in pine and beatber district near Bagshot. Gymnasium, Riding. 
Prospectus on applicition to Miss §. CARR. The School is recommended by 
Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 








LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—FOUR JUNIOR 

é PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 a year for three years, 

aud THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of the Value of £20 WILL BE COM- 

PETED FOR on MAY 3rd, 4th, and 5th. Open to Boys under 15.—For par- 

ticulars as to Junior and Senior Scholarships and Exhibitions, apply to the 
Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL For Gir1RzLs, 

FOREST HILL, S.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class, Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
F.R.S.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, RA.M.; 
Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Larpent, B.-és-L.; Herr Loman, 
L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gym. 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference kindly permitted to Miss Welsh, 
Mistress of Girton Coliege, aud many Clergy and Medical Men, 
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‘The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will bo HELD on JULY 7th, 8th. 9“h. 
PR further particulars apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Schoolhouse, 
erborne. 


} ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £30 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13th. 
One Seholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 








AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 
(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich HighSchool) RECEIVES ELDER 
GLIKLS for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing, French Conversation 
thoroughly acquired,—Miss Wills can be seen until April 13th, at 8 Holles Street, 
Cavendish Sqnare, from 10 to 1, or by appointment. 











AYHAM HOUSE, SEVENOAKS.—A few BOARDERS 
TAKEN. Home and school life combined; Education on modern 
principles. Healthy climate; lovely neighbovrhood. Patrons: Bishop of 
Durham, Bishop of Bristol, and others. References: Mrs, Walter Ward (Miss 
Emily Lord), Ladbroke Grove, Notting Hill; Miss Gladstone, Hawarden Castle. 
—Prospectus on application to Miss BURGKS. 


(7 ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL for the 


last three years has passed more than 100 boys each year in the Cam- 
bridge Senior and Junior Local Examinations—an uneqvalled performance— 
and has stood First in England for eight years in the number of Mathematical 
Distinctions, Successes include First place at Cooper’s Hill, and at Woolwich, 
14 Open University Scholarships gained direct from the School, Hospital 
Entrance Scholarships, Gold Medallist (London M.B.), &c. Fine modern build- 
ings and unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Sanatorium, Chemical Laboratory, 
£150 given annually in leaving Scholarships to the Universities, Tuition Fee, 
£915:,; Board, 33 guineas per annum.—Apply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master. 


NHE KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 

EXAMINATION will be HELD on APRIL 14th and 15th for FOUR 

SEXEY SCHOLARSHIPS, reducing the School fees to 25 and 30 guineas.—For 
particulars, apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 

rw! London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A, Oxon. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 Gloucester 
Street, Belgrave Road, S.W.—THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIO 
SOHOOLS. Kindergarten and Transition Classes for Children under 8. 
Gymnastics, Drill—LENT TERM BEGAN JANUARY 20th. 


ne HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
: HENDON HALL, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 

Mis; BARTLETT begs to ANNOUNCE that the SCHOOL will be REMOVED 
at Easter from Great Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.— 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 




















} UNSTANTON.—ST. EDMUND’S SCHOOL.— 
§ Established 1873. BOYS PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
the NAVY. CYRIL MORGAN-BROWN, B.A. Oxon., the Rev. WILFRID 
RICHMON D, M.A. Oxon., and three University Graduates. SUMMER TERM 
BEGINS APRIL 29th.—For Prospectus and List of Honours gained from the 
School write to Mr. MORGAN-BROWN. 


U G B Y S&S © BH @ © Ez. 
Tue EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, May 30th. 
Particulars may be obtained from HEAD-MASTER. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


{ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
sine _ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
f U BLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
PH filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLIC ATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 











INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground, Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A, SLOMAN. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for FIVE or 
more KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS (valne £70-£20) BEGINS on MAY Slst 

at Durham and in London. School Fees, 66-70 guineas. Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities. Scholarships tenable on Classical or Modern side.—Head- 
master, Rev. W. HOBHOUSE, M.A., late Student and Tutor of Christ Ch., Oxford, 


ROMSGROV SE S C0 HOO -L. 
Head-Master, HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A, 
An EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, May 17th, and following 
days for THREE or more ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in valu: 
from £50 to £20 per annum.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 











OLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES.—TRINITY HOUSE 
SCHOOL. Preparatory for Public Schools and ‘Britannia.’ Boys 
received from 7 tol4. Climate, home surroundings, and individual attention 
render the School specially suitable for delicate and backward boys. NEXT 
TERM, MAY 4th.—For references to parents and head-masters, &c., apply, 
Rev. J. H. ASTLEY, M.A. (Cambridge). 








UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

Engineering Sides. This year’s successes included Senior Mathematical 
Scholarships at Christ Coll«ge; a Classical Scholarship; and 12th place in 
Woolwich Examination. Fee, £60 to £75a year, ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAM.inJULY, (NEXT TERM, APRIL 27th.)—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — Fourteen Scholarships (£55—£10) on July 13th; 
open to Boys joining NEXT TERM, APRIL 29th; two Exhibitions, each of £50 
for four years, given every summer. ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class, free ; 
Woolwich and University Successes, 1897. Excellent health-record. Fine his- 
toric surroundings. Junior School (8-13), thoroughly complete,—Head-Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 





WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for Kmited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 

Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, racing climate ; 

beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectas, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 





I OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
WY COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Oolonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D , and one in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For partieulars apply to SECRETARY at the Colleze. 





OTANY.—EXPERIENCED TEACHER, Specialist, 
M.A. Cambridge, Ist Olass Nat. Sci. Tripos, Parts I. and II. (Botany), 

is OPEN to ENGAGEMENTS in this subject. General or Special Courses, or 
Preparation for any Examination. Schools Visited or Private Tuition undertaken, 
Hizhest references and tcstimouials.—“‘ OMEGA,” New University Club, 8.W. 
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The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS will be HELD at the 
SCHOOL in APRIL. Ancient and Modern Languages, Mathematics, Science, &. 





Particulars may be had on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 





UITION FOR UNIVERSITY OR OTHER 


EXAMINATIONS, 





Mr. E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has had 21 years’ experience in Private Tuition, 
and is now (assisted by Mr. W. E. LOW, M.A.) RECEIVING DAILY PUPILS 
for the above at 108 Victoria Street, S.W. He also coaches by Correspondence. 


Terms and prospectus on application. 





H O O L, 


} A DIE : ) 
386 HILLDROP ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Principals ... The Misses HEWITT. 


Thorough and efficient ‘teaching on modern methods. Most comfortable 


Home. Good bracing air. 


E EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

ies of 
the annual value of £700. NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 28th; Scholarship 
Examination June 2nd. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head-Master, Rev. W. H. 








and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Univers 


MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 





X7ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
will be HELD on JULY 5th, 6th, 7th to fill up not less than EIGHT 
particulars apply by 


SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBITIONS, — For 
letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 








Andrews. References 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, Co., Limited, 
Head-Mistress, Miss M. M. DANIEL, 
A new 
Boarding-House will be opened in September (House-Mistress, Miss H. Jex-blake). 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
late a Resident Lecturer in Classics, Girton College, Cambridge. 








N ISS GILBERT, BEECHCROFT, EPSOM, 
thoroughly EDUCATES a few YOUNG LADIES, who have all the 


advautazes of a refined home. Highest references, 


bye per COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS WILL BE HELD on JUNE 7th, 8th, 
and 9th, Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded; also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, 
tensble for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships 
confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, 
Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the 
BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham, 





NivVebBRSeigTtTyY oF DU Rs AM 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, JUNE AND CCTOBER, 1898, 

An EXHIBITION of £20 per annuum for two years is OPEN upon the results 
of the first B.Litt. Examination to Candidates of merit, who intend pursuing 
this studies in Durham, The Examination begins June Ist. 

In ARTS an ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and an EXHIBITION 
of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at 
the Entrance Examination commencing OCTOBER 12th, 

Further information can be obtained upon application to Rev. H. ELLER. 
SHAW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 





ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER. 


Kndowed Public Schoo]. Mainly Classical. Moderate fees. Spacious modern 
School-house.—Head-Master, Rev. W. H. CHAPPED (formerly House-Master at 
Marlborongh). 


ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 
KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 

late Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYS, 
aged 7—14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Buildings on hill-side facing due S, 
sheltered from N, and E. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 
grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro. 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 





> 


NHE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For 4IRLS, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonards School, St. 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 


tne 


T. ; HOSP y 
Qt MARYS -HOSETTAL . MEDICAL Spam 


The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY 2nd. 

There are Sixteen Residential Appointments in the Hospital 
Students without expense. The School provides complete reparation , m to 
Higher Examivations and Degrees of the Universities, Soonial atte for the 
directed to the fact that the authorities of the Modical School have for ation i 
time thrown open all the Speci asses for the Higher Examinati 
Students, , “air nations free to 

There are complete Courses of Special Tuition for the Intermedi 
M.B. Examinations of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, ee Pinal 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Te 
W. Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr. H, §, COLLIER 


NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT, 


The New Oat-Patients’ Department, which covers an area of over 20,00) 
ficial square feet, is just finished. It occupies the entire ground foe ten 
new Clarence Wing, which, when completed, will also provide additional w, = 
aud a Residential College for Medical Officers and Students, ards, 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


A fresh Laboratory, fitted with electric light, and all modern improvement 
for the study of Biology, Pathology, and Bacteriology, has been added, euts, 
The whole of the buildings hitherto used for the Out-Patients’ Department 
the Hospital has been apportioned to the Medical School for purposes of : 
laboratories, class-rooms, and anew Museum. A complete reorganisation of the 
Pathological Department has lateiy been made, with provision of extensive n . 
Laboratories for Pathology and Bacteriology, and an improved Musenm fe ; 
Pathological specimens, with a special Anatomical Department, al 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE, 


One of £144, two of £78 l5s., one of £52 10s., two of £57 15s, (these two open 
to Students from Oxford aud Cambridge), will be awarded by Examination on 
September 2lst and 22nd. = 

For Prospectus apply to Mr, F. H. MADDEN, School Secretary. 

G. P. FIELD, Dean, 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean, 





+ IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, BEGINNING JUNE 6th, will te 
HELDin LONDON, and also at other Centres if a sufficient number of Candidates 
present themselves. A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held at thy 
same time, on the results of which the following Scholarships will be awarded -— 
Two Scholarships otfered by the College of the annual value of £60 and £3) 
respectively, the Clothworkers’ Exhibition of the annual value of £60, and the 
Sir Francis Goldsmid Foundation Scholarship of the annual value of £45, Al) 
the Scholarships will be tenable for three years, with, in the case of the Cloth. 
workers’ Exhibition, one additional term.—Forms of entry and further infor- 
mation may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss SHORE NIGHTINGALE, 11 
Queensborough Terrace, London, W. The forms musi be returned by April 30th, 





O LET or SELL on Favourable Terms, LARGE and 
COMMODIOUS PREMISES at DARLINGTON. Snitable for the Par. 

poses of a Convalescent Home, a Children’s Home, or a Nurses’ Home, The 
Buldings were erected in 1873 (plans and elevation of these on application), and 
are equipped on the most up-to-date sanitary lines as a Training Home for 20 
young girls, and cost £6,000. The property consists of nine bedrooms, fonr sit- 
ting rooms, kitchen, scullery, laundry, &c., and two detached cottages, contain- 
ing each a kitchen, parlour, and three bedrooms, with the usnal yard space, and 
out-buildings. At present the cottages are let off separately at a rent of £14 
each. The property is situated in Kiton Parade, in one of the best suburts 
of Darlington, within easy reach of the River Tees, and many pleasant field 
walks. The air of Darlington is mild, and the surrounding country is beautifully 
wooded and park-like, This affords a rare opportanity to any who may require 
such accommodation, the terms being most favourable.—For particulars and 
permission to view the property, apply to Mr. E, W. LYALL, Laad Agent, 
Darlington. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al! 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MKDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. Telegraphic Address, * Triform, 
London. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSII- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpvon, Code: UNicope 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








a tet GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Bi. SALUSBURY ROAD, N.W. 

an ASSISTANT LEOTURER is REQUIRED in SEPTEMBER NEXT, 
Initial salary, £120; non-resident. Subjects: Good Mathematics, and, if possi- 
ble, French or German. Training and experience in training desirable.—Apply 
by letter to Miss ALICE WOODS, Principal. 








WN ALVERN COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. 
i" INATION JULY 13th, 14th, and 15th. One of £87 (£98 for first year), 
One of £56, Five of £50, Eight of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 
per annum may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships, 
—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRELARY. 





rey Q ’ . 
ee LANGUAGE and LITERATURE and 
"| KINDRED SUBJEOTS.—Miss DREWRY will RESUME her Courses of 
Lectures, Readings, and Lessons early in MAY. She has time for more School 
Classes and Private Pupils. She examines and conducts a Reading Society for 

Home Students,—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. : 





ANTED, by a LADY, ITALIAN LESSONS from a 
Lady. Florentine preferred.—Apply to Miss PATRICK, 18 Kensington 
Court Gardens, W. 


ay 2 SP 28s 





W RI T#&SdIéisN «G.~, 









. Literary, Confident . 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
excel'ent References, 


( 
| 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &.,—no matter what the subject. Please 
State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





£10 10s ROME TOURS, 


Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowte- 
Extensions, Naples, Florence, Venice, Riviera. 
Lectures by Dean Farrar. Dover-Calais Route. 


SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W.; 32 Piccadilly Circus, W.; 
47 St. Paul’s Churchyard, H.C.; 3 Charing Cross, W. 


£18 1s. CRUISE. 


Naples, Palermo, Algiers, Gibraltar, Lisbon, 
starting from Marseilles, accompanied by Mr 
Perowne, on the S$.S. ‘Midnight Sun,’ 3,18 
tone, electric light, excellent cuisine, 











SECRETARY, 








5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W.- 
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BoOKS FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
ITALY AND GREECE. 


{HE RUINS AND EXCAVATIONS OF 


Y : a Oompanion Book for Students and Travellers. By 
een h eee Laxczamt, D.C.L. Oxford, LL.D. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Maps. Orown 8vo, 16s. 

SPEAKER.—“ A remarkably well-written and valuable manual,” ; 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“‘ It is, as one would expect, a piece of solid work, 
csaracterised by care, precision, and great learning......The book is profusely 
furnished with maps and illustrations, which materially enhance its value. 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. 


By Professor J. P. Mauarry, M.A., D.D. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


MYTHOLOGY AND MONUMENTS OF 


<CIENT ATHENS: being a Translation of a Portion of the “ Attica” of 
ftom | By MarGARET DE G. VERRALL. With Introductory Exsay and 
Archwological Commentary by Jane E, Harrison. With Illustrations and 
Plans. Crown 8vo, 16s. 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 


By Ernest ARTHUR GARDNER, M.A., formerly Director of the British 
School of Arch:vology at Athens. With Illustrations. Extra Crown 8vo, 
Part 1, 5s. Part Il,5s. Complete, 10s. 


FRAZER’S PAUSANIAS. Description of 


Greece. Translated, with Commentary, by J. G. Frazer, M.A., LL.D. LIllus- 
trated, 6 vols. 8vo, Six Guineas net. 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“‘It is practically an encyclopedia of all that has 
»een done by the pen, the pickaxe, and the spade to illuminate the religion, tle 
copography, and the history of Greece. To every classical library it is simply 
ndispensable,” si oe 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


JAMES CLARKE AND CoO. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


CHRISTIAN INSTINCTS & MODERN DOUBT. 


Essays and Addresses in Aid of a Reasonable, Satisfying, 
and Consolatory Religion. 
By Rey. ALEXANDER H. CRAUFU 8D, M.A., Formerly Exhibitioner of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Author of ‘‘ Enigmas of the Spiritual Life,” 

Dr, CLIFFORD says :—* It is a most valuable book.” 

‘A fine expression of undogmatic Christianity, sympathetic, eloquent, and 
well informed.”—Westminster Review. 

* A notable contribution to modern religious thought...... We count it one of 
the best and wisest deliverances on matters religious we have had for many a 
day.”—Bradford Observer. 

“ This is a remarkable book......Mr. Craufurd has at his command a copious 
store of knowledge and observation, and a singularly bright and charming 
style.” —Speaker. 


FIRST THREE VOLUMES NOW READY. 
THE HIGHER ORITICISM IN COLOURS. 
THE POLYCHROME BIBLE. 


Ao Entirely New Translation Printed in Colours Exhibiting the Composite 
Structure of the Books. With Explanatory Notes and Pictorial Illustra- 
tions from Nature and from Ancient Monuments of Egypt, Assyria, &c. 
Prepared by Eminent Biblical Scholars of Europe and America, and Edited 
with the assistance of Horace Howarp Furness, Ph.D., LL.D., by Paur 
Havrt, Ph.D, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

The first three, now ready, of the twenty volumes in which the new transla- 
tion is to appear are :— 


THE BOOK OF JUDGES. By Professor G. F. Moore. 


98 pp., printed in seven colours (42 pp. translation, 56 pp. notes); 7 Full-page 
Illustrations (including a Map in colours); 20 Illustrations in the Notes. 
6s, net, cloth, gilt top. 


THE PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH. By Professor T. K. 


CueEYne. 216 pp., printed in 7 colours Loe! se translation, 88 pp. notes) ; 9 Full- 
page Illustrations and 28 Illustrations in the Notes. 10s, 6d. net, cloth, gilt top. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By Professor WELL HAUSEN and 


Dr. Horace HowarpD Furness. 224 pp., printed in black only (161 pp. trans- 
lation, 63 pp. notes, with an Appendix on the Music of the Ancient Hebrews) ; 
with 8 Full-page Illustrations (one of them in colours), and 53 Illustrations 
in the Notes. Professor Wellhausen’s German translation of the Hebrew 
Psalter has been rendered into English by Dr. Horace Howard Furness, of 
Philadelphia, the eminent Shakesperian scholar. 10s, 6d. net, cloth, gilt top. 








PART VIII. NOW READY. i 
THE BIBLE: for Home and School. With Introduc- 
tion (in Part I.) by the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
1s,each. Bound in limplinen, To be issued in Ten Monthly Parts. 


THE BIBLE: for Home and School. Arranged by 
Ep. T. Bartietr, M.A., Dean of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School in Philadelphia, and Joun P. Peters, Ph.D., Professor of the Old 
Testament Languages and Literature in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School in Philadelphia. 


JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London. 





OOKS OUT of PRINT or NEW BOOKS SUPPLIED 
—Please state wants. All letters answered. Zola’s “* Rome,” 33. ; Zola’s 
“Paris,” 1898, 3s. post-free. Black’s Atlas, 1897, 30s., cost £3 33. Owen Jones 
‘Grammar of Ornament,” new (£5 5s), £3 38. Oatalogues post-free.—The 
HOLLAND BOOK CO., Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS wa we sone 


1848, 


£30,000,000 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 
BROWN MEN AND WOMEN; or, The South Sea Islands 


in 1895 and 1896. By Epwarp Reeves. With Map, Music, and 60 fine 
Illustrations from new Photographs, 10s. 6d. 

“An enthrallingly interesting book. In straightforward nervous English he 
brings before us life in the South Sea Islands, At the end of his book Mr. Reeves 
has a slashing indictment of missionary theocracy; evidently he knows what he 
is talking about.’”—Biack AND WHITE. “Its value is materially enhanced by the 
set of curious and characteristic illustrations which he has collected on his cruise.” 


SORMAS WO ANGLO-INDIAN NOVELS. 
(1.) THE ROMANCE OF A NAUTCH GIRL. By Mrs. 


Frank Penny. 6s. 
The scene is laid in Southern India, and the book depicts native and European 
life and character. The plot turns upon the disappearance of an Englishman 
who has mixed himself up with a devil-dancing fanction. [This week, 


2.) A PRINCESS OF ISLAM. By J. W. Suerxr, 
C.8.1. Second Edition, 6s. 

A very remarkable book, not only as a deeply interesting story, told in an 
admirable style, but as an exposition of the whole side of the life of Mahommedan 
native princes and their courts, and the relations of Englishmen with them. Tho 
absorbingly interesting figure in this strange realistic romance is the Indian 
Princess."—Wor Lb. ‘* Worked out on much the same lines as ‘Enoch Arden. <A 
very notable study of female character.”—GLasaow HERALD, 

By R. D, 


ST. KEVIN, AND OTHER IRISH TALES. 
“Of simple, old-fashioned fun there is plenty in the book."_—Times. ‘Irish 


Rogers. 6s. 
stories of the good old crusted kind, of which Priests and Peasantry, Potatoes and 
Purgatory are the chief ingredients.’ —BirMINGHAM Post. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THIRTY-NINE YEARS IN THE 
ARMY: Gwalior and Battle of Maharajpore, 1843; Gold Coast, 1847-48; 
Indian Mutiny, 1857-53; Expedition in China, 1860-61; Siege of Paris, 
1870-71, &c. By Sir Owartes A. Gorpvon, K.0.B. 123. 


DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. In 2 parts. 
(1.) ENGLISH. By Colonel P. H. Datsrac, M.P. Second 
Edition, pp. 516, 7s 6d. 
(2.) CLASSICAL (Latin and Greek), with Translations. 
By T. B. Harportie. Pp. 656, 7s. 6d. 
Both fully Indexed under Catchwords, Subjects, and Authors. 

** Tt is the highest commendation fo say that Mr. Harbottle has produced a volums 
in every way worthy to follow the English one. Its range is remarkably complete ; 
accuracy has been well studied, and the English translation is always given, where 
possible, from some standard work,”—PaLL Matt Gazette. ‘* Equal to its 
predecessor in fulness, accuracy, thoughtful arrangement, and general convenience.” 
—BIRMINGHAM Post. 


PORT-ROYAL EDUCATION. By Feurx Caper, In- 

spector-General of Public Instruction. Translated by A. D. Jonrs. 43. 6d. 
“A delightful book, containing a really excellent account of a chapter of 
educational experience, at once as regards theory and practice, that lies outside of 
the ordinary histories of education, The translation ts very well done.” 
—GLasaow HERALD, 

AARBERT: a Drama without Stage or Scenery, Wrought 
out through Song in Many Metres, mostly Lyrical. By WrLLiam Marsuaty. 
Pp, vi.-359, 53, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS’, 





NEW NOVELS. 
A REPUTATION FOR A SONG. 


By Mavup Oxenpey, Author of “ Interludes.” Oloth, 6s. 


THE MERMAID OF INISH-UIG. 


By R. W. K. Epwarps. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

World.—** Complete originality marks this curious story of the life of a hand- 
ful of people on a rocky islet in the Atlantic off the Irish coast. The people, the 
talk, the ways, are admirably given; and the anthor’s humour plays over the 
whole group, the scene, and the incidents with peculiar quaintuess and grace.” 


SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 


By M. EH. Coteriper. Oloth, 6s. 

Spectator.—‘“ We despair of giving to those who have not read this beautiful 
romance an adequate impression of the delicacy and variety of its portraiture, 
the freshness, subtlety, and distinction of its dialogue, and the poignant interest 
excited in the fortunes of the leading ‘dramatis personz.’ In the whole range 
of contemporary fiction we know of no more picturesque Royal figure than that 
of Gustavus as he is limued by Miss Coleridge.” 


NOTICE.—A Third Edition of MANY MEMORIES 
OF MANY PEOPLE, ®y mrs. 1. c. szampson 


(née Nassau-Senior), will be ready on Wednesday neat 
at all Libraries and Booksellers’, price 16s. 


LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA 


HOLLAND. Selected and Edited by her Son, BeErNaRD HOLLAND. Crowe 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


WITH THE BRITISH MISSION 


TO MENELTK, 1897. By Count GuetcueEn, Oaptain Grenadier Guards, In- 
telligence Officer to the Mission. With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author anda Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

Times.—‘* Count Gleichen has produced a book which deserves to be read by 
every one who cares for good tales of travel, for the record of a considerable 
English achievement, and for a first-hand account of an almost unknown and 
very interesting country.” 

Manchester Guardiun.—“ Full of humorous incident and picturesque 
description ” 


STUDIES ON MANY SUBJECTS. 


By 8. H. Rernowps. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


One Guinea per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 


of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN : 
and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


per annum. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 


STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


7. AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 


(Melbourne). 
ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


in Action.’ 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 


1, a OF THE Monta. 

2. Great BRITAIN AND HER RIVALS In Asia. By Profess 

2, Tue Poticy or Russia. By Dr. A. V. Markoff, F.R.GS. A. Vambéry, 
4. Russia’s SinEws or Wark. By W. R. Lawson. 

5. Tue Army as A CAREER. By T. Atkins. 

6. Tue “‘ RELIGIous”’ NoveL. By Rev. Anthony Deane, 


Pri 
ConTENTS, miso Se, 08, 


By A. Maurice Low. 


8. Our DereaT aND SomE Morais. By C, A. Whitmore, M.P, 
9. ConsTiTUTION MakING IN AUSTRALIA, By Professor W. Harrison Moore 


10, SHOULD INEBRIATES BE IMPRISONED? By A. Shadwell. 
ll. Front BENCH INVERTEBRATES. By H. W. Wilson, Author of « Tronclady 


12, A CoLon1aL CHRONICLE. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, w.¢. 





Just published, crown 8vo0, 171 pp., half buckram, 3s, 6d. net, 
| Fe AND LYRICS OF ENGLAND, and Verses 


Various. By M. C. TynpaLL. Morning Post.—“* Lays and Lyrics of 
England’ have a capital swing and lilt, ‘The Jubilee Hymn’ ranks high amonz 
such productions, and ‘ The Lost Churchyard’ is a delicate picture,” . 

J. BAKER and SON, Clifton; and 25 Paternoster Square, London, 








JHE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes only at— 
10s. Gd., 16s. Gd., & 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 
Not until you write with a “* SWAN ” will you realise its inestimable value. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it as a perfect pen. 

It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous, 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting to select a suitable pen. 
Titustrated Oatalogue post-free on application to 

MABIE, TODD, asd BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, E. 
95a REGENT STREKT, W., LONDON; & 3 ExcHanGE STREET, 


THE 


LIVERPOOL anpD LONDON anp GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS ... ... ... £9,328,708, 
FIRE — LIFE — ENDOWMENTS — ANNUITIES, 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms, 
LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in cash or additions to sum assured, 
LIFE POLICY-HOLDERS may so insure as to participate in NINE-TENTH3 
OF THE PROFITS of their class, 


EQUITABLE RATES. 


MODERATE EXPENSES, 


Heap OFFIcES— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 








o To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
MANCHESTER. Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FOR APRIL. 


THE FAILURE OF OuR ForEIGN POLIcy, 

Some Notes ON THE ZOLA Case. By David Christie 
Murray. 

Inpia oN A Gotp Basis. By W. R. Lawson. 

Tue CycLe Inpustry. By Duncans. ‘ 

FERDINAND Fasre. By Edmund Gosse. 

Mr. Maxock as PouiticaL Economist. By J, A. 
Hobson, 

CrocopiLeE SHOOTING IN INDIA, By E. Stewart. 

Tue DIFFERENTIA OF CHRISTIANITY. By John Rob- 
son, D.D. 

Irish ELEMENTARY EpvucaTion. By Edith F. Hogg 
and Arthur D. Innes. 

ENGLAND AND France In West Arrica, By Pro- 
fessor Westlake. 

THE Balance OF Power. By “Quorum Pars Fui,” 

London: IspistrEr and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.0. 


United Service Magazine. 


ConTenTS FoR APRIL. Price Two Shillings, 
The Navy and “ The United Service Magazine.” 
The Employment of the British Soldier in Peace— 
Oan it be Improved? (A Subject for Discussion.) 
By General Sir RicHarp Harrison, K.0.B, 
Sidelights on Indian History. A Reminiscence of 
Bhurtpore. By Francis H. Canpy, 
Drill in Attack and Oounter-Attack. By Captain 8S. 
L. Murray, 2nd Gordon Highlanders, 
The Fighting Cardinal, or the Conquest of Oran. By 
Major C. E. pE La PorR BERESFORD, Wiltshire Regt. 
The Failure in Army Medical Administration.—Parts 
II. and III, By Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Colonel 
W. Hitx-Ciim0, M.D.,Army Medical Staff (Retired). 
An Easy Time at Aldershot. By M. H. Grant. 
Paymasters in the Navy. 
By AssIsTaAnT PayMAsTER, R.N. 
Adventures in East Africa, Related to the Author 
by a Lay Missionary. By Colonel F. T. Potiox, 
The Armies of our Empire, A Suggestion. 


; = By ViNcuLUM, 
Fiat Justitia! By Captain SaLussury, 


London: William Clowes and Sons, Ltd., 13 Charing 
Cross, S.W. 








THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No. 254. APRIL, 1898, 

FRANCE AND ENGLEND. By Francis de Pressensé 
(Foreign Editor of Le Temps). 

Tue Latest RECONSTRUCTION OF THE Navy. By 
Sir William H. White, K.C.B. (Director of Naval 
Construction). 

British Suirs in Foreign Navies. By Archibald 
8S. Hard. 

Why ‘‘VeGcerarian”? By Sir Henry Thompson, 
F.R.0.8, 

PLacES AND THINGS OF INTEREST AND Beavty. 
By Sir Robert Hunter. 

Frencu IGNORANCE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN 
Tupor Times. By J. J. Jusseran’. 

Tue CONSERVATIVE PaRTY AND MUNICIPAL ELEc- 
TIons. By Joseph R. Diggle. 

Tue CENTENARY OF 98. By John E, Redmond, 
M.P. 


ELf£ONORE DOLBREUSE AND QUEEN VicToRIA, By 
the Baronne A, Van Amstel. 
CorraGE HoMES FOR THE AGED Poor. By John 
Hutton, M.P. 
A Surrey Garpey. By the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Kochester. 
Tue PuiLosopuHicaL Rapicats. By Herbert Paul. 
WHEN EUROPE WAS ON THE BRINK OF THE SEVEN 
Yrars’ War. By Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B., G.O.LE, 
DEATHS UNDER CHLOROFORM: 
1. By Dr. Dudiey W. Buxton (President of the 
Society of Anesthetists). 
2. By Professor William Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. 
A Srupy tn TravE Unionism. By Benjamin Taylor. 


London; Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd. 








IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Oatalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gont and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 














BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 990, APRIL, 1898, 2s. 6d, 

Lire anD DEATH IN THE NIGER DELTA, 

ProGress In IRELAND. 

JOHN SPLENDID: THE TALE OF A Poor GeEntTLEMay, 
AND THE LirTtLE Wars OF Lorn. By Neil Munro, 
Chaps, 19-22, 

Tue TowN OF THE RENEGADES: AGuURAL By 
Walter B. Harris, 

AT THE STROKE OF THE Hour. By Zack, 

Mrs, OLIPHANT AS A BIOGRAPHER, 

Tue Boy From BatlyTearim, By Moira O'Neill, 

ADVENTURES OF THE CoMTE DE La MvetrTEe.— 
PyramMus AND TuHISBE—THE Movse-Trap, By 
Bernard Capes, 

Memoirs OF A HIGHLAND Lapy, 

Tue “ GUERRILLERO.” 

THE CHINESE IMBROGLIO. 

Tue Looker-on.—The World’s Unrest: why not the 
Money Market’s >—How we should Cut up: Germaa 
Estimate, how they would Cut up—The Incendiary 
Mahan; in View, Grand American Transformation 
—Prestige—The Competitive Critic: Mr. Stephen 
Phillips. 

Ture Democracy AND Wark: APPEAL TO THE RabDl- 
CALS, 

Wm. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & Londou. 





Accident Assurance. 
Accident and Disease Assurance. 
Em a oad Liability Assurance, 
idelity Guarantee. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0. 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £3,850,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


’ 

EPPS’S COCOAINE. 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIEE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Oocoa on being subjected to powerful 
bydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, 
leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—* Cocoaine 
a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 

Sold only in Labelled Tins. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 








GOLD MEDAL, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & £0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


mR. GREGORY’S LETTER-BOX, 
1813-30. 


Edited by LADY GREGORY. 
With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

:—“This is a delightful book, which places the reader 
om oo a cect Pi hs with pea personages, an instructs him in 
the easiest manner conceivable about momentous events.” 
orld :—‘‘ Lady Gregory’s pages bristle with good stories. Indeed, 
difficulty of a reviewer in dealing with this fascinating book is the 
{¢ good things that clamour for quotation,” 


From the W 
the great 
plethora o 


EGYPT IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY ; 


Or, Mehemet Ali & his Successors until the British Occupation in 1882. 
’ 
By DONALD A. CAMERON, 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Port Said. With a Map, post 8vo, 63, 
s:—‘* A valuable handbook to the subject...... Mr. Cameron has 
ag toe of knowing what to leave out, and instead of confusing his pages 
with unimportant details he presents a clear outline picture filled in just 
enough to put the reader in possession of the necessary points.” 


Now ready.—-THIRTEENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, with numerous 
_ Illustrations, demy 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


GARDNER’S HOUSEHOLD MEDI- 


CINE AND SICK-ROOM GUIDE: a Description of the Means of Preserving 
Health, and the Treatment of Diseases, Injuries, and Emergencies. Re- 
vised and expressly Adapted for the Use of Families, Missionaries, and 
Colonists. By W. H. 0. Stavetey, F.R.C.S. England. 
From the Weekly Dispatch :—“‘ Nothing better of the kind has ever been 
published, and it is one of the books which should find a place in every 
pousehold,” 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Jnst published.—15s, net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
VOL. LIV. (STANHOPE-STOVIN) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Volume I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a farther Volume 
will be issned Quarterly until the completion of the Work, which will 
be effected within two years from the present time, 


NEW NOVEL. 
Just published.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A SOLDIER OF MANHATTAN, 


AND HIS ADVENTURES AT TICONDEROGA AND QUEBEC, By J. A, 
ALTSHELER, Author of “The Sun ef Saratoga,” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
From the Academy :—“ A dashing tale of war, love, and adventure.” 


From the Pall Mall Gazette :—‘‘ A right good story. The excitement is con- 
sistently sustained,” 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For APRIL. Price ONE SHILLING. 
ConTENTS, 
FIGHTS FOR THE FuaAG.—IV. Rodney; AT Futuna Recrvuitine. By Frank T. 
and De Grasse at the Battle of the Ballen. 
Saints. By the Rev, W. H. Fitchett. | CoOnceERNING CORRESPONDENCE. By E. 
Ax Unconsciovs Revotution. By| , V- Lucas. 
Alfred Hopkinson, Q.0. | A Great Gotp Ropsery. By Bennet 


Copplestone, 
THE RAINING OF Housewives, By 
Mrs. St. Loe Strachey. 
Oamita O’GORMAN, By F, A, Kirk- 
patrick. 
| PaGES FROM A PRivaTE Diary. 
Fart OF| THE CastLe Inn. Chaps, 14-17, 


By Sidney Lee. } Stanley Weyman. 


Tak Groom’s Story. 
Doyle, 

Henry GRATTAN, PaTRIOT AND Im- 
PERIALIST, By Lord Castletown, 

Tue ROMANCE OF A GLOVE. 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
SOUTHAMPTON, 


By A. Conan 





By 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY W. L. COURTNEY, 


¥ APRIL. 

Warr Lorp Satispury HAS FAILED. Ry Diplomaticus, 

Tae BROKEN Gates OF DeatTH. By W. B. Yeats. 

Liquok TRAFFIC WITH WEST AFRICA. By Miss Mary Kingsley. 

Tue Posruumous Works oF RopertT Louis STEVENSON. By Stephen Gwynn, 
THE FRrencu ON THE NIGER. (Witha Map.) By Fredk. A. Edwards, F,.R.G.S. 
Ta NaTIONAL GALLERY AND ComMMON SENSE. By H. M. Paull. 

FFLICE CAVALLOTTI By Ouida, 

Booxs On Bia Game. By Theodore Roosevelt. 

Ss WE RELY on OuR War News ? By Michael MacDonagh. 

ee REFORMATORIES IN France, By E. Spearman, 

me . Maine” Disaster anp AFTER. By Fred, T. Jane. 

Pree OEY TELLER aT LarGe: Mr, Henry Harvtanp. By Henry James, 

— DLY SOCIETIES FOR WOMEN. By Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson. 

C ISH TRADE AND THE INTEGRITY OF CHINA. By Holt 8. Hallett. 
ORRESPONDENCE: SPORTING LITERATURE. By Hedley Peek. 


HAPMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
FOR APRIL CONTAINS THE CONTINUATION OF 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL, 
“The Changeling,” 


and EIGHT COMPLETE STORIES, Price SIXPENCE, 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


THRO’ 





HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ROBERT BURNS 


AND 


MRS. DUNLOP. 


Correspondence now Published in Full for the First 
Time, with Elucidations. 


By WILLIAM WALLACE. 
With Portrait of Mrs. Dunlop, and Facsimiles, 





“Shows the most thorough mastery of the whole range of Burns scholar. 
ship.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

‘It is extremely fortunate that the work has been undertaken by an editor: 
like Mr. Wallace, whose enthusiasm, thoroughness, and minute knowledge of his 
subject ensure a satisfactory result, He has brought together nearly all the 
letters of Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop; not only those which have been 
already published, but a large number which Mrs. Dunlop retained unhandled. 
till her death. These new letters have been interwoven with the old, elncida- 
tions and connecting explanations added, and the whele presented skilfully in 
an almost unbroken narrative.”—Saturday Review. 

“The reader will not close the volume without feeling that it has increased 
his admiration for the manliness and genius of Burns and for the tine character 
and wise teaching of Mrs, Dunlop. There is nothing exactly like this corre~ 
spondence in literature.”—Leeds Mercury. 





SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S LIVES. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 
“A centile, fragrant book.”—Academy, 
**Wortby of a genial reception on account of its wholesomeness, its strong 


human feeling, and the intrins‘c interest of each of the several tales.” 
—Literary World, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 
By HESBA STRETTON, 
Author of “Jessica’s First Prayer,” &c. 

** Wholesome, not too exciting, written in good, simple English.”—Literature, 

“Written with scrupulous care, and probably does not contain one slovenly 
sentence. Its leading and even its minor characters are each and all real persons 
in whom the reader fully believes, for their characters are outlined with a deft 
hand, and the home life of the Channel Islands forms an exceedingly pleasant. 
backyround for the story.’—Scotsman, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 


FROM EER BIRTH TO HER FLIGHT INTO 
ENGLAND. 


A Brief Biography, with Critical Notes, a few Docu- 
ments hitherto unpublished, and an Itinerary. 


By DAVID HAY FLEMING, LL.D. 


“Mr. Hay Fleming has done historical and political students a signal service 
by putting together in this compact form all the facts needful for an_under- 
standing of the parts which Scotland played in the rivalries between England 
and France, and England and Spain.”—Daily Neus, 

* Asa critical history and a magazine of facts, the book is an invaluable one ; 
its study the essential preliminary to the first steps towards an hi-t»rical 
judgment of Mary. It will secure Mr. Fieming an honourable reputation for 
fine scholarship and patient industry. The ltinerary alone, which he puts into 
an appendix, must represent months of tedious work ; and the critical sagacity 
displayed in the sifting of the immense mass of material to be dealt with is of 
very high order.”—Academy. 





SECOND EDITION, 


completing TWENTY-THREE THOUSAND, cr. 8vo, cloth, 63. 


THE IDEAL LIFE, 


AND OTHER UNPUBLISHED ADDRESSES. 
By HENRY DRUMMOND. 


With Introductory Sketches by W. Ropertson Nicoun, LL.D., 


and Ian MacLaren. 


“The great principles and main facts of the Christian religion seem nct only 


more attractive, but more real and more reasonable while he speaks of them ; 
and one recognises and owns the persuasiveness which characterised his speak- 
ing. I r 

are likely to make a profounder and more enduring impression.””—Dr. Marcus 
Dons in the Bookman, 


Whether these addresses find the reception of his earlier books or not, they 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LATTICE WINDOWS. 
By W. J. DAWSON. 


“‘The choicest bit of Jiterary work that has yet come from Mr. Dawson’s 


gifted pen.”—Methodist Recorder. 


“ 4 book that deserves a wide and cordial welcome.”—Westminster Gazette, 
“Written in a bright and attractive style, and contains plenty of good senti- 


ment, without being too sentimental.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


JOSEPH CONRAD’S NEW BOOK. 


TALES OF UNREST. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Just ready, in green cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A STORY OF CITY LIFE. 


PELICAN HOUSE, E.C. 


By B. B. WEST, Author of “ Half-Hours with the Millionaires.” 
Cloth gilt, 6s. 


AN AUSTRALIAN POETESS. 


A TWILIGHT TEACHING, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Lata Fisuer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

This is the first book of poems published by a Queensland 
woman, and although to some extent the poems are coloured with 
a local colouring, there are many which treat of other lands and 
other things. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


PROVERBS, MAXIMS, AND PHRASES OF 


ALL AGES. Classified subjectively, and arranged alpha- 
betically. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

“* A very complete collection arranged according to subjects, the subjects being 
aken in alphabetical order. There is, moreover, a good index. Kxcellently 
printed and strongly bound, thess two volumes constitute a very valuable 
addition to the reference library.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. By L. T. 
Hosuousr, M.A. With Preface by BR. B. Hatpang, M.P. 
Paper covers, 1s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF NICCOLO MACHIA- 


VELLI. By Professor PasquaLe Viutarr. Translated by 
Linpa Vintart. With 32 Full page Illustrations, cloth, 
7s. 6d. (Uniform with “Savonarola.”’) 
“Indispensable to the serious student of Machiavelli, his teaching and his 
times,”—Times, 


BY HENRY DE R. WALKER, 


AUSTRALASIAN 
DEMOCRACY, 


By HENRY DE R. WALKER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





“ An exceedingly valuable digest of Australian affairs—social, 
economic, and political.”—Interature. 

“Distinctly significant is Mr. Henry Walker’s composition of 
the practical working of Australasian Democracy.”—Standard, 

“One of the most interesting and impartial accounts that have 
yet been given of political movements in the new States of the 
Australian continent.”—Newcastle Daily Leader, 





THE APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 


COSMOPOL I S x An International and Tri-Lingual 


Monthly Review. 
Edited by F. ORTMANS.—Conrents. 


Tar TRIAL OF THE INNOCENT. By Violet Hunt. 

Srray LuovGuHTs on Sout Arrica. By Olive Schreiner, 

ODES IN CONTRIBUTION TO THE SONG OF FreNcH History: Naportroy, By 
George Meredith, 

Notes on Fiicev’s ‘History or Comic Literature.” By §S. T. Ooleridge, 
Edited by H. Buxton Forman. : 

Notrs on New Books. By Andrew Lang. 

Tue THEATRE IN Lonpon. By Arthur B. Walkley. 

Tue GLOBE AND THE Istanp. By Henry Norman. 

Le Movin. By George Beaume. 

Vérésmarty: Le PokTE DE La RENAISSANCE HONGROISE. 

LETTRE DE Frangois MILLET A THEODORE Rousseau, 
Charavay. 

Sur te Granp Bawc. By Charle Le Goffic, 

Le PaTRIOTISME CORSE DU LIEUTENANT NAPoLiON Bonaparte (1785-1759), 
By Arthur Chuquet. 

Lr Livre A Paris. By Emile Faguet. 

REVUE vu Mors. By Francis de Pressensé, 

Erin ToprsFaLt. By Lou Andreas Salomé, 

BrieFk aus Rom, By P. D. Fischer. 

PREUSSICH DEUTSCHE Taxtrx. By A. von Boguslawsky. 

ZuR ENTHOLLUNG DES SCHEFFEL-DENKMALS. By Hermann-Sudermann. 

DevutscHE BicueR. By Anton Bettelheim. 

POLITISCHES IN DEUTSCHER BELEUCHTUNG, By “ Ignotus.” 
SUPPLEMENT.—Literary and Dramatic Bulletins, Notices of Reviews 

in English, French, and German. 
Price 2s, 6d. 


‘ondon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


By A. de Bertha, 
Edited by Etienne 





TS 


CO.’S LIST, 


LONGMANS 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S REMINISCENCES 
SECOND EDITION. a 


AULD LANG SYNE, 
By the Right Hon. F. MAX MULLER. 
With Portrait, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CONTENTS :—Mosicat RECOLLECTIONS — LITERARY RECOLLECTIONs—Ry. 
COLLECTIONS OF ROYALTIES—BE&GGARS. 


“The Recollections of Royalties are of potentates both home and foreign 
and give a very pleasing impression of the carriage and character both ot the 
Royalties themselves and of their friend the Professor.”—Scotsman, 


“‘ One of the most delightful and fascinating volumes of personal Teminiscencag 
that it has been our good fortune to enjoy.””—St. James's Gazette, 


THE FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIEs, 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. Garnoryp. 


Harpy. With Chapters on the LAW OF SALMON-FISHING, by CLavp 
Dovetas Pennant; and COOKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES SuHayp, With 
8 Illustrations by Douglas Adams and Charles Whymper. Crown 8yo, 5s, 


PROGRESS IN WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: being the Report of the Education Section, Vic. 
torian Era Exhibition, 1897. Edited by the Counress or Warwick. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
**A most interesting and valuable contribution to the history of the Victorian 
Era.”—Daily News, 


THE STORY OF THE MALAKAND FIELD 


FORCE: an Episode of Frontier War. By Winston L. Spencer CHURCHILL, 
Lieutenant, the 4th Queen’s Own Hussars. With Maps and Plans, crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Tn all the literature of war we know no book by so young an anthor which 
makes the home reader see just what takes place in frontier fighting. But this 
is not its sole or even, perbaps, its chief merit. In its maps and plang, not less 
than in its tactical perception, it is a handbook of value for soldiers,” 

—Daily Chronicle, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL, 1898. Price Sixpence. 

Tor Duenna OF A Genius. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), 

Chaps. 10-12. > 
ANGELO’s ‘‘ RemIniscKncEs.” By Austin Dobson, 
THE ANGLER’s Birps. By George A. B. Dewar. 
A Parr or Lynxes. By Fred Wishaw. 
A GENTLE ART OF GEORGIAN ENGLAND. 
THE Poet Birp. By Mrs. Hubbard. 
Untropven Ways. By H. O. Trollope. 
At THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang, 


By Mrs. Clement Parsons, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, bound in buckram, Illustrated with Map of 
the Town, Facsimile of Charter, and numerous Plates of Maces, Seale, &c., 
price £2 2s. net. 


The RECORDS of the BOROUGH of NORTHAMPTON. 


2vols. With a Preface by the Lonp BisHop oF Lonpon, and an Intro- 
ductory Chapter on the History of the Town by W. Rytanp D. Avxrns, B.A,, 
late History Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxon. The First Volume 
edited by CHRISTOPHER A Marxkuam, F.S.A., Hon. Sec. Northamptonshire 
Architectural Society, Author of ‘‘The Church Plate of the County of 
Northampton,” &e. The Second Volume edited by the Rev. J. CHARLES 
Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., Author of ** Three Centuries of Derbyshire Annals,” &c. 
Published by Order of the Corporation of the County Borough of Northampton, 

This wonk is intwo volumes. The first contains extracts from Domesday Book, 
the Pipe Rolls, the Charters, and the Liber Custumarum, and an Introductory 
Chapter on the History of the Town. The extracts from Domesday Book, and 
from the earlier Pips Kolls, and the whole of the earlier charters, are printed in 
Latin and English; and the Liber Custumarum is printed entire, with trans 
lations of the Latin and Norman-French portions, and a full and suitable 
glossary of obscure words is added. A valaable essay on the legal matter cou- 
tained in the Liber Custumarum, by Mr. T. Green, is also included in this volume. 

The second is based on the Orders of Assembly, the more modern records, and 
conta ns full extracts of points of special importance, with a careful selection of 
the remainder. A fall list of the Mayors and Bailifis from the earliest times 18 
given trom the original documents, and lists of other officials, such as Recorders 
Town Clerks, and Mayors’ Sergeants, have been attempted. 

“The archives of the town are in many cases of great historical interest, 
especiaily those which relate to the Civil War, and the part which Northampton 
played in that memorable struggle. The work is provided with a full index, 
admirable critical notes, and a plan of the town,’’—SPEAKER. 

In demy 8yo, handsomely printed and bound, with a Map of Sheffield in 1780, 

price 10s, 6d. net ; laurge-paper covies, £1 ls, net. 


THE BURGERY OF SHEFFIELD, COMMONLY 
CALLED THE TOWN TRUST. By Jouw Dantet Uraper, Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, one of the Town Trusteas of Sheffield, &c. 

‘© A noble local record ot far more than local importance.”—Leeds Mercury. 

© Contains many curious and precious grains of information with regard to the 
local life, customs and institutions of Sheffield, and even the public events of the 
time.”—Scotsman, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, EC. 


HER WILD OATS. 


Successful new novel (1 vol. 6s.) of Thames Life & the Stage 
By JOHN BICKERDYKE, 


Author of “Daughters of Thespis.” 
“ Quaint, humorous, and delightful.”—Truth. 
London: T, BURLEIGH, 370 Oxford Street, W. 
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mR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE : 


A Critical Study. By GEORGE BRANDES. 
2 yels., Roxburgh gilt top or buckram uncut, demy Svo, 24s. net. ® 
< smy.—* An admirable and exhaustive survey of its 


ACADE ‘ e ° ”» 
dee A valuable contribution to Shakespearian literature. 


THE LIFE OF JUDGE JEFFREYS. 
By H. B. IRVING. 
With 3 Portraits and a Facsimile, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. ‘oo 
Tus Daity TeLecrapH.— ‘The style is lively, the descriptive 
sower considerable. From the first page to the last, the book is 
undeniably interesting, and in places absorbing.” 
LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.—Vol. IV. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
By RicHARD GaRNETT, O.B., LL.D., Keeper of Printed Books in the British 


Museum. = an 
LirrraTuRE.— Dr. Garnett is lucid in arrangement, agreeable, 


and correct, and often powerful and felicitous in style. He has 
done a real service to both English and Italian literatures.” 


THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR. Being an 


t of the Mohmund and Tirah Expeditions, 1897. By LionEL James, 

With Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, and Photographs and 
Maps and Plans, 1 vol. 8vo, 7s.6d. : ; 

Tus Dairy Tevecraru.— This record for the first time gives 


something like an adequate picture of the dogged resolve of the 
British leaders, and the splendid services of the Ghoorkas, Sikhs, 
Highlanders, and other arms.” 


THE WORKERS: an Experiment in Reality. 


By Watter A. WYCKOFF. With Illustrations, 1 vol, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE LONDONERS 2 ABSURDITY. 


By ROBERT HiCHENS, Author of “The Green Carnation.” 

Tue Dairy TreLeGrapH.—‘ Should be read by every one in 
search of a laugh. Mr. Hichens simply revels in epigram, simile, 
and satire.” 


DREAMERS oF THE GHETTO. 
By I. ZANGWILL. 

Mr. W. E. Hentey in Tue Ovrtoox.—“A brave, eloquent, 
absorbing, and, on the whole, persuasive book. Here, I take it, 
isthat rarest of rare things,a BOOK. As I have said, I do not 
wholly believe in it. But it is a book; it goes far to explain the 
Jew. And I feel that the reading of it has widened my horizon, 
and given me much to perpend.” 


By H. G. WELLS, Author of “The Time Machine.” 
Tue Specrator.—‘As a writer of scientific romance, Mr. Wells 
has never been surpassed. Even when he is most awful there is 
always something human about his characters. Both Poe and 
Mr. Wells are followers of Swift, but Mr. Wells keeps nearest to 
the human side of the author of ‘ Gulliver.’ ” 


THE MINISTER OF STATE. 


By J. A. STEUART, Author of “In the Day of Battle.” 

Tue Wortp.—“ Its qualities place it far above the novels we 
are accustomed to, even of the higher class. It is dramatic, 
romantic, and realistic.” 


THE LAKE OF WINE. 


By BERNARD CAPES, [ Monday. 


KING CIRCUMSTANCE. 


By EDWIN PUGH, Author of “A Street in Suburbia.” 


THE BETH BOOK. 
By SARAH GRAND, Author of “The Heavenly Twins.” 
Puncu.—“The heroine is one of Sarah Grand’s most fas ‘inating 
creations. The story is absorbing; the truth to nature in the 
characters every reader will recognise.” 


THE SCOURGE-STICK. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
Tue Dairy Tetecrary.—* Undeniably powerful and interest- 


ing.” 


OF 
THE BROOM && WAR-GOD. 
by H. N. BRAILSFORD. 
Tue Wortp.—* Quite the most vivid and most realistic picture 
of the lamentable campaign that we have yet met with. We 
follow the fortunes of the Foreign Legion with absorbed interest.” 


THE FOURTH NAPOLEON. 


By CHARLES BENHAM. 
Tue Sarurpay Review.—A very good novel indeed. The 
book is worked out thoroughly; the people in it are alive,— 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
SECOND THOUSAND. 


BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 





1598 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A 


Statistical and Historical Annnal of tke States of the World, for tho 
Year 1898, Edited by J. Scorr Ke.tie, LL.D., Secretary to the Royal 
Geographical Society. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

TIMES.—“ To say that the work...... is indispensable to every public man, and 
to many who can Jay no claim to that designation, is to repeat what must be a 
commonplace to all who have been in the habit of referring to this almost 
inexhaustible mine of information.” 





Illustrated. Extra Crown Svo, Ss, 6d. net. 


HARRY DRUIDALE, FISHERMAN FROM 
MANXLAND TO ENGLAND. By Henry Capmany, late President of the 
Yorkshire Anglers’ Association, 





Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE CELEBRITY: an Episode. By Winston 


CHURCHILL. 





Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


HENRY of GUISE, and other PORTRAITS. 


By H. C. MacpowaL.., 


BY SIR W. H. FLOWER, 


ESSAYS ON MUSEUMS AND OTHER 


SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH NATURAL HISTORY. By Sir Witurax 

Henry FLowER, K.C.B., D.C.L., D.Sc., LL.D., P.Z.S., &c. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
net. 

BY J. R. ILLINGWORTH, M.A. 

DIVINE IMMANENCE. An Essay on the 


Spiritual Significance of Matter. By J. R. Intincwortn, M.A, Author of 
** Personality, Human and Divine.’”’ Demy &vo, 7s. 6d. 








VOLUME VII. NOW READY. 


THE EVERSLEY BIBLE. Arranged in 
Paragraphs, with an Introduction, by J. W. Mackair, M.A. In 8 vols, Globe 
8yo, 5s. each, 

Vol. VII.—ST. MATTHEW TO ST. JOHN. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 
GUARDIAN.—“In this form the Bible becomes as easy to read as any other 
book, and if only the experiment is once made they will find it at least as iuter- 
esting as any other book.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


RICH AND POOR. By Mrs. Bsnrnarp 


BosanQueT. Crown 8v0, 5s. 6d, net. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


PURE ECONOMICS. By Professor Marrro 


PantTaLront. Translated by T. Boston Bruce, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 








Medium 8vo, 18s, net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. 


StraspurGer, Dr. Fritz Nout, Dr. H. Scuencr, Dr. A. F. W 
Translated from the German by H.C. Porter, Pt.D., Assistanc-Instructor 
of Botany University of Pennsylvania, With 594 Illustrations, in Part 
Coloured. 












APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
ILLUSTRATED, PRICE 1s. 4p. 
The following are the leading Features of the April No.: 
OVER THE ALPS ON A BICYCLE. 


By ELIZABETH R. PENNELL. 
Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL, 


A FAMOUS SEA-FIGHT. 


By CLAUDE H. WETMORE, 


THF sEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 


I. The Pharos of Alexandria. 


HER LAST LETTER. 


By BRET HARTE, 





And merous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 








Price to Subscribers before publication, £10 10s. net ; after publication, £12 12s. net. 


CODEX BEZAE CANTABRIGIENSIS. A Facsimile Edition of the Greek and Latin MS, of 
the Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles preserved in the Cambridge University Library, and generally known as Codex Bezae or Codex D, 


M. Pavt Dosarpty, of Paris, whose name is a sufficient guarantee of excellence in any work he undertakes, will photograph the pages of the MS. and engray 
them on copper by the process known as ** beliogravure.’’ It is believed that this process has not yet been used for the reproduction entire of so large a ‘elena 
a will contain 830 pp, Subscrivers should send in their names at once through any Bookseller. A Prospecvus with Facsimiles will be forwarded ns 
application. 


PROFESSOR MAITLAND’S FORD LECTURES. 


TOWNSHIP AND BOROUGH: being the Ford Lectures delivered in the University of 


Oxford in the Michaelmas Term, 1897. By F. W. MAITLAND, LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge, of 


Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo, 10s, 


ONOMASTICON ANGLO-SAXONICUM. A List of Anglo-Saxon Proper Names from 
5s) e 
Time of Beda to that of King John. By W. G. SEARLE, M.A., late Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo, 203. net. 
LITERATURE,—“ Tho present work is one which cannot fail to be highly useful to all who are interested in the early history or topography of England,” 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS IN SYRIAC. Edited from the Manu. 


scripts by the late WILLIAM WRIGHT, LL.D., and N. McLEAN, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College. With a Collation of the Ancient Armenian Version by 
Dr. ADALBERT MERX, Professor in the University of Heidelberg. Royal 8vo, 25s, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
SAYINGS OF THE JEWISH FATHERS: comprising Pirqe Aboth in Hebrew and English, 


with Notes and Excursuses, Edited by C. TAYLOR, D.D., Master of St. John’s College. Second Edition. With additional Notes and a Cairo Fragment of 
Aquila’s Version of the Old Testament. Demy 8vo, 10s, 


ON PORTRAITS OF CHRIST IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. By Ceci Torr, M.A. 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, paper eovers, ls, net. 
NOW READY, VOLUMES I.-XIII. AND INDEX. 


THE COLLECTED PAPERS OF THE LATE ARTHUR CAYLEY, Sc.D., F.R.S., Sad. 


lerian Professor of Pure Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. Demy 4to, 13 vols., 25s, each. Index to the whole, completing the Work, 7s. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON UNIVERSAL ALGEBRA, with Applications, by A. N. Wuarrenzao, 


M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I. Royal 8vo, 2ls. net. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. By W. F. Reppaway, B.A., Fellow of King’s College, 


Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 


General Editor: G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in the 
University of Edinburgh. 


AN ESSAY ON WESTERN CIVILISATION IN ITS ECONOMIC ASPECTS (Ancient 


Times). By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D.,, Fellow of Trinity College, Oambridge. Crown 8vo, 43, 6d. 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR—" Dr. Cunningham deals with the civilisations of Egypt, Judea, the Phoenicians, Greece, Rome, and Constantinople. Ina clear 
and taking style he states his facts and draws his deductions, occasionally indulging in graphic word pictures, in which he shows himself to be a master of 
rhetoric. There are four maps, a chronological chart, and a good index.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. By W. Cunnincuam, D.D., ond 


E., A. McARTHUR. Orown 8vo, 4s. 


EDUCATIONAL TIMES.—‘ Our authors deserve hearty thanks for attempting to supply a stepping-stone between Mr. Gibbins’s ‘Industrial History of 
England’ and the larger works of Thorold Rogers, Professor Ashley, and Dr. Ounningham himself, and unscinted praise for performing their task so well.” 








CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS.—WNo. X. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH DEMOCRATIC IDEAS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY. By G. P. GOOCH, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 53. (Nearly ready. 





CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 
BIOLOGICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 
General Editor: A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College. 


FOSSIL PLANTS. A Manual for Students of Botany and Geology. By A. C. Sewarp, 


M.A., St. John’s College. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, in 2 vols, Vol. I., 12s. (Now ready. 


VERTEBRATE PALZONTOLOGY. By A. 8. Woopwarp, M.A. Demy 8vo.  tyoarty ready, 





CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—New Volumes. 


General Editor for the Old Testament and Apocrypha: A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew. 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. Vol. I, chaps. i-xxxix. Edited by the Rev. J. Skinner, D.D. 


With Map, 4s. 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. Vol. II, chaps. xl.-lxvi. By the same Editor. 4s. Immediately. 





London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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